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THE WEEK. 


White the diplomatic tension in the Near East 
has for the moment been somewhat relaxed, the state 
of things in Macedonia itself remains unchanged. The 
Times reports from Sofia that three of the consuls in 
Ushub have just returned from a tour in the district 
between that city and the Bulgarian frontier, and that 
they have found everywhere evidence of abominable 
excesses committed bythe Turks. The insurgents are 
still fighting spasmodically, and as the period of harvest 
draws toa close there come the inevitable rumours 
that a general rising is at hand. The terrorism in the 
region of Adrianople is apparently as gross as ever. On 
June 20 the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
gave the number of refugees who had been driven 
thence across the Bulgarian frontier as 1,900. The 
Times this week fixes the total at over 3,000. Oddly 
enough, though there is no improvement in Macedonia, 
there is a marked rapprochement between the Turkish 
and Bulgarian Governments. Certain, concessions 
hav been promised already —the release of the 
arre ted suspects, the re-opening of the Bulgarian 
schools, and the admission of Bulgarians to the 
services. It is highly probable that some further 
‘reforms ” may follow. One fears that these announce- 
ments must be regarded only as moves in the diplomatic 
game. Turkey, after failing to reform under Austro- 
Russian pressure, will not perform a miracle to please 
Bulgaria. But she may very well have her reasons for 
seeming to oblige the present Bulgarian Ministry, which 
has done more than any of its predecessors to repress 
the revolutionary movement. 





In Servia the new régime succeeds in maintaining 
an absolute tranquillity, and above all a measure of 
freedom which has been unknown for many a long year. 
Even the Press enjoys complete liberty, and there is 
reason to hope that the approaching elections will not 
be disturbed by the usual Governmental interference. 


This is, after all, the more important aspect 
of the situation. On the other hand, it is 
now obvious that King Peter is either unable 


or unwilling to dispense with the support of the 
conspirators to whom he owes his throne. If they have 
outraged the canons of civilisation they are also the 
pillars of the Karageorgevitch family’interest. So far 
from punishing them, their ringleaders have all been 
promoted. This would be not only a grievous outrage, 
but a serious menace to Servia’s future, if the army 
were likely to play a considerable ré/e in her political 
life. One can only say that in the past it has not done 
so. But a new era has begun, and one can only view 
this symptom of its tendencies with grave misgiving. 
Mr. Broprick, after maintaining an unbending 
front through his whole period of office to Army 
reformers and economists alike, has suddenly capitu- 
lated. Characteristically enough, while he refuses to 
economise, refuses to dispense with some proportion of 
his excessive levies from among the physically unfit 
of the more unhealthy towns, refuses to consider 
the question of promotion from the ranks and 
neglects to improve the education or the manners 
of his officers, he has fastened with unerring 
instinct on the one reactionary feature of the 
otherwise excellent scheme which the Zimes and the 


school for which it spoke were attempting to force 
upon him. The 7Zimes proposed that an army corps 
might be kept permanently at the Cape, where it would 
be near the probable area of our smaller wars, and 
would have an open and healthy country in which to 


manceuvre. The additional cost it proposed to 
save by reducing our army as a_ whole by 
some 40,000 men. Mr. Brodrick accepts the 


suggested addition to the cost of the army, while 
he carefully avoids the economies which were to balance 
it. The explanation is not far to seek. Mr. Brodrick 
has capitulated, not to the reformers or to the econo- 
mists, but to Mr. Chamberlain. He would have us be- 
lieve that he is going to keep 25,000 men in Capetown 
for the defence of India’s North-West Frontier. ‘‘ India,” 
however, as Lord Lansdowne reminded us last week, 
** is notin Mr. Chamberlain’s department,” and if he has 
been advocating this plan for quartering a new army 
in South Africa, it is probable that he has in view the 
local necessities of his policy. There must be an 
adequate force behind a policy of ascendency. Cape- 
town may be extremely contiguous to Herat, but it 
is even nearer to Pretoria. 


Ir must not be supposed that the Government has 
quite neglected the financial aspect of this innovation. 
To keep 25,000 men, who might be in England, in 
Africa, where the cost of living happens to be regulated 
by a tariff rather higher than anything which has yet 
been proposed by our own Protectionists, will necessi- 
tate an additional expenditure of one and a half 
millions. It is not proposed to make the financiers 
of Johannesburg pay for the price of introducing 


militarism in the wake ot autocracy. India is 
so much less articulate. And accordingly Mr. 
Brodrick was able to announce that India is to 


pay for the outposts which are to defend her frontier in 
Capetown. When next her military party makes up 
its mind to break its faith with the Afridis or Chitral, 
she will have a right to demand a draft from Africa. A 
simpler plan, perhaps, would be to assign these 25,000 
men asa special escort to Lord Milner, who needs them 
in Africa to-day, but may sometime go to India. India, of 
course, is quite able to pay—it is several months since 
she had a famine. Indeed, it is only surprising that 
she is not invited to contribute to the cost of the army 
in Aldershot and at the Curragh. They, too, may be 
used on occasion to defend the North-West Frontier. 
The gross scandal of this arrangement lies in the fact 
that India is already compelled to maintain within 
her own frontier an excessive garrison, which is used 
on occasion for the defence of Natal, the crushing of 
the Boxers, and the baiting of the Mullah. There is 
always an argument to excuse the levying of tribute on 
a silent people. 





We deal elsewhere with the extraordinary threats 
which Lord Lansdowne and Sir F. Lascelles are breath- 
ing against Germany in connection with the quarrel 
between Germany and Canada. The German Govern- 
ment asks whether Canada is or is not a separate fiscal 
and customs area from Great Britain. Of course it is, 
and that being so how can Great Britain complain when, 
Canada having differentiated and even surtaxed German 
goods, Germany refuses most-favoured-nation treatment? 
What a hopeless muddle our commercial diplomacy is 
in appears from the text of the ‘‘ Commercial Conven- 
tion ” with Persia, ratified on May 27, and iust pub- 
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lished, According to this convention the United King- 
dom enjoys the most-favoured-nation clause. But a 
British colony which adopts a differential tariff in favour 
of the United Kingdom, and therefore against Persia, 
will not get most-favoured-nation treatment from Persia. 
Will Mr. Chamberlain thunder against Persia? 


Tue official account, published this week by the 
Government, of the quarrel between the Colonial Office 
and the elected members of the Legislative Council in 
Malta certainly does not increase one’s respect for the 
statesmanship and discretion of the officials concerned. 
Take, forexample, the dispute overthe language question. 
The present arrangement is that English or Italian 
shall be taught colloquially from the fourth standard 
upwards. Inthe first two standards Maltese, an Arabic 
dialect, with some Italian infusion, is the medium of in- 
struction. The Government say that it is unsound to 
teach two languages to childreninthe third standard, and 
that the parents havea real option. The Maltese reply 
that the parents have not a real choice, and think both 
English and Italian are necessary, and that the teaching 
of both languages should begin in the third standard. It 
is for the sake of this pedantic scruple that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has overturned the Constitution, exasperated 
the Maitese, and irritated the Italians, for whose 
friendship we have always been particularly solicitous. 


Mr. Kerr Harpe last week accused Mr. Beaumont 
of a ‘‘ deliberate falsehood” in stating that Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. John Wilson were excluded, on 
the advice of Mr. Keir Hardie, from the Labour group 
in Parliament. Mr. Beaumont has produced a crushing 
reply. He quotes the official report of the third 
annual conference of the Labour Representation 
Committee, which shows that it was _ proposed 
at the conference that all the Labour members 
in the House of Commons should be invited to 
join the group. Mr. Keir Hardie objected. “If 
the nine joined, they might at any moment vote down 
the three, and the three should then be committed to 
action not in accordance with the principles of this 
movement.” We are glad to see that some Liberals 
are protesting against the action of London newspapers 
in assuming that the local Liberal association ought to 
evacuate the seat. The dispute is nota dispute on 
policy. If Mr. Beaumont were an Imperialist and Mr. 
Henderson were standing as an anti-Imperialist, or 
if Mr. Beaumont were a supporter of the Education 
Bill and Mr. Henderson opposed it, there would be a 
schism on intelligible issues, and outsiders would sym- 
pathise according to their own opinions. Bnt no one 
suggests that Mr. Beaumont is a bad Liberal or the 
director of a Conservative paper. Mr. Henderson was 
the paid agent of the party in March; he considered 
Mr. Beaumont a good candidate, and in April he 
explains that because a few electors have asked him to 
stand he is obliged to contest the seat against the 
nominee of the party from which he drew his salary. 
As the election proceeds his own position becomes 
more and more difficult to understand. Every- 
one had supposed from the reports of the Labour 
Representation Committee that the Labour group was 
to decide how its members should vote on Labour ques- 
tions. Mr. Henderson, finding the electors adverse to 
an Eight Hours Bill for miners, decides to vote for 
local option. How will this promise affect the group ? 
Either the authority of the group is flouted, or else 
the group itself is against a rigid Eight Hours Bill. 
We cannot see that Mr. Henderson’s candidature 
represents any definite political opinion, or that the 
local Liberal association would have done anything 
but a disservice to the party in encouraging irregular 
candidatures, which are not meant to promote political 
opinions, but mere sectional interests, 


‘* THERE is a good deal to be said for hops,” said a 
great statesman, speaking in the Kentish hop-growing 


district during one of the spasmodic Protectionist 
revivals a decade ago. When Mr. Chamberlain’s 


campaign is fully under way we may rest assured 
that hops will be one of the first things we shall 
hear about. In Belgium the Protectionist majority in 
the Chamber has somewhat anticipated our English 
Protectionists by introducing a measure providing, 
among other things, for an increased duty on foreign 
hops. But the brewers are up in arms against the pro- 
posal, pointing out that without using German hops 
Belgian beer would be undrinkable. After all, that is 
an argument more likely to appeal to the Belgian 
agrarians than the fly-leaf published by the economist 
Mr. Louis Strauss, with the title ‘‘ Protection is 
Robbery,” for although the Belgian consumer may 
tamely submit to be robbed in the interest of the pro- 


ducer, he has an even greater repugnance to drinking 
bad beer. et 

GERMAN workmen, it would seem, are not so enrap- 
tured with their prospects at home as they ought to be if 
all that our Protectionists say is correct. At all events, it 
is very significant that emigration, which for a period of 
nearly ten years steadily decreased, has lately increased at 
arapidrate. From Hamburg during the first half of the 
current year the emigration amounted to 86,480, as com- 
pared with 72,469 in the corresponding period of 1902 
and 18,262 in the first half of 1894. From Bremen comes 
the same tale of workmen seeking in the United States 
brighter conditions than are to be found at home. In 
the first half of 1899 44,547 persons emigrated, in the 
same period of 1902 82,041, whereas during the past 
half year the total leaped up to 97,008. That in the 
last five years the stream of emigration should have 
doubled is a circumstance of which it is superfluous to 
point the moral. 





Tue Statist enjoys the distinction of being the only 
commercial authority of repute which has faith in the 
new fiscal nostrums. Yet it makes no pretence that 
the trade of the country stands in need of any 
such heroic remedy. ‘‘ Never,” it tells us in its 
current issue, ‘‘was our trade more active than 
it was in the past decade. It was, indeed, so active 
that we were able to employ at home the whole 
of our accumulating capital, and to find employment 
for practically the whole of our population, emigration 
having been reduced to an abnormally low point.” Such 
an admission would, of course, read strangely on a Pro- 
tectionist leaflet. That is the most trying part of the 
work of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers. If they are at 
all conversant with the facts, they are compelled to 


admit that the country is prospering amazingly under 
Free Trade. 





Tue London Education Bill was passed through 
the Report stage on Tuesday. An amusing illustra- 
tion of thetruth that it satisfies no one was provided in 
the last discussion, when it was shown that the City 
wished to be excluded from its area and that the 
London County Council had protested against it. 
One reform was wrung from the Government 
at the eleventh hour by Mr. Buxton and Sir John 
Gorst, who induced Sir William Anson to agree that a 
third of the managers appointed by the Education 
Authority should be women. There was a great 
demonstration against the bill in the Albert Hall last 
Saturday,pnd no one pretendsthat the arrangements now 
created can last. It was very short-sighted policy on 
the part of the friends of the denominational schools to 
force on an issue of such gravity, for the agitation and 
sense of wrong produced by the bill make early and 
thorough reform inevitable. Three principles, as it 
seems to us, emerge from these tumults as indis- 
pensable. The first is absolute public control; the 
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second the abolition of tests ; the third the abolition of 
the present system of religious teaching and an arrange- 
ment under which no religion will be taught by the 


State and all denominations can teach their own 
children. 


THE announcement that the Home Office has com- 
pleted the scheme of prison reform which was promised 
during Mr. Ritchie's tenure of office comes as a welcome 
relief at a period when there is little but reaction to con- 
template. The new expedients suggested when 
Hooliganism was much before the public were none of 
them inspired by enlightenment. But now, for the first 
time, the Home Office appears to have asked 
itself the old socratic question, Does one punish 
a man to make him better or to make him 
worse? The old system of solitary confinement which 
excluded a man from every influence that might improve 
him was dictated only by a primitive theory that punish- 
ment is vengeance. Stone walls have never yet 
softened a hard heart, nor bread and water built 
up a sane moral character. The new plan is to 
create penal settlements in which the criminal 
may lead, under restraint, something approach- 
ing a normal social life. He will no longer be denied 
human companionship. Within limits he will be able 
to behave as a responsible being. And instead of the 
old brutalising, because aimless, labour, he will be per- 
mitted to exercise atrade. In this way the less hope- 
less criminals will have a chance of forming habits, 
and of rebuilding the ruined physique which in most 
cases explains their moral degeneracy. The system 
may do some good, while that which it replaces could 
only degrade and dishearten. 


Tue Labour Co-partnership Association, writes a 
correspondent who was present at the Crystal Falace, 
has been fortunate in securing as openers of its annual 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace public men of great 
distinction in various spheres of activity. Last week 
it was Mr. Leonard Courtney who delivered the 
address, for that is what the ceremony amounts 
to. Mr. Courtney was in fine form, and he spoke with 
apparent ease under conditions which many younger 
men would have shied at. The concert hall in which 
the meeting was held is a huge building, little better 
than the open street for oratorical purposes. For some 
forty minutes Mr. Courtney discoursed in his own 
characteristic fashion on what one speaker described 
as ‘‘international utilitarianism.” It was the true 
economic gospel according to Mill. Co-operators 
were reminded that they were subject to the law of 
progress as were others, and that the test to be applied 
must be world-wide and not parochial. Mr. Courtney 
contended that shorter hours of labour ought to be 
regarded as a natural result of machinery—a view 
coming from him which would doubtless cause surprise 
in some quarters. Mr. Courtney got in a strong word 
for his old favourite —proportional representation. He 
rather ingeniously offered it as a way out of the 
difficulty which confronts what is called Labour and 
Liberalism, though it seems a trifle incongruous to 
talk about the working classes as a minority. Mr. 
Courtney gave one amusing reminiscence of his young 
days. Half a century ago, he told his audience, 
he was buying his clothes at Christian Socialist 
tailors. But he confessed that his faith was never 
Strong enough to wear boots made in co-operative 
workshops. This little peep into Mr. Courtney’s past 
served to show how things have moved, for now it is 
boots and shoes which are the most successfully made 
by the co-partnership societies. 


Mr. Vivian, the secretary of the Labour Co-part- 
nership Association, has always an eye to topics of 
the hour, and one of the best features of the work of 


this association is the absence of any narrow outlook 
on the industrial situation. Whilst proud of the purely 
workmen’s productive societies it has been instrumental 
in starting, it does not stop there. The fundamental 
principle it advocates is applicable to industry as a 
whole. Whatever promotes peace and efficiency in the 
workshop is regarded as worthy of support. Thus one 
of the conferences arranged by the association discussed 
‘**Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes.” 
Mr. S. B. Boulton, the chairman of the London board 
established for that purpose, read an instructive paper 
on this subject. An excellent feeling prevailed, though 
the absence of employers called forth some adverse 
criticism. Arbitration was favoured, but compulsion 
had only an indifferent backing. 





A FURTHER conference was held to hear 2 paper 
read by Professor H. S. Foxwell on ‘‘ The Report of 
the Moseley Commission to the United States,” 
Mr. Moseley himself being invited to open the discus- 
sion. The audience got more than they bargained for. 
There had been an idea abroad that Professor Foxwell 
might show a bias towards Protection, and this he 
did, but in so slight a manner as to cause no 


comment. But Mr. Moseley supplied this omis- 
sion. After making a _ plausible speech on 
American methods in trade, he concluded his 


remarks by asking those present to keep an open mind 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to prevent England 
being made the “‘dumping ground” for foreign surplus 
products. This advice he prefaced by assuring his 
hearers that he introduced Mr. Chamberlain’s name in 
a non-party sense. It was felt that this was simply 
using the conference to tout for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, and the chairman gave Mr. Moseley a rather 
warm five minutes. He was bluntly told that he had 
abused the invitation given him to speak on a definite 
subject, and that it would be necessary to examine his 
motives in taking out his Commission to America in 
the light of this episode. It is a pity that the incident 
was not noticed in the Press, for it would have added 
to the rather scanty stock of knowledge possessed by 
most people of Mr. Moseley. 


Tue newcathedral at Trurohas been opened this week 
with a number of ceremonies, social and religious, which 
derived their prestige from the presence of the Prince of 
Wales. Much that happened seemed not a little irrele- 
vant—our ancestors would have had a miracle play 
instead of a garden party. The new cathedral is the 
first which has been built in England since the 
Reformation. It is not exactly conceived on a great 
scale, but in its manner it is both dignified and beautiful, 
and, above all, it suggests an attitude of reverence. 
It is an enlargement of an old church, and when age 
has tempered its stones it will seem a worthy revival of 
Early English Gothic. For the rest, it marks the climax 
of an aggressive movement which aims at reconquering 
a Protestant Celtic region almost as alien to the 
Anglican Church as Wales itself. Such movements 
do not fulfil themselves in an atmosphere of peace and 
tolerance. 





Tue artistic event of the week has been the 
uncovering of Mr. Tweed’s model for the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; and we shall doubtless hear in the course 
of a few days what the professional critics, and that 
section of the public that interests itself in these things, 
have to say on the matter. Meantime, if one makes 
allowance for the slightly disturbing effect produced by 
scaffolding poles and the “prop” that supports the 
horse’s hind quarters, the modelling of the group 
appears broad and dignified, and its lines fairly 
graceful, at the distance from which one is compelled 
to view it. We venture the opinion, also, that the 
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work carries out the original intention of Alfred 
Stevens with credit to its sculptor. It must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Tweed has had serious difficulties to 
face. In addition to the fact that a loyal adherence to 
Stevens's idea was imperative, the entire monument is 
of Michelangelesque proportions, and aresult commen- 
surate in grandeur with that great master’s style was 
expected, nay, demanded. Neither must it be for- 
gotten that he began his labours in a whirlwind of 
hostile, even virulent, criticism and scepticism as to 
his abilities; the attack that was then made upon him 
by those who thought that acertain Academy sculptor 
should have been employed almost transcended the limits 
of criticism. However, he has now the consolation of 
knowing that nothing which may be said of what he has 
done can exceed in bitterness his opponents’ expressed 
estimate of what he could do, whilst the public has the 
satisfaction of witnessing the first step towards the re- 
moval of that scandal of official meanness and neglect 
which has for so long been associated with the 
Wellington Memorial. 


Tue late J. T. Nettleship, who died rather less than 
a year ago, will long be remembered by those who knew 
him as a man of all-round attainment and, especially, 
as one of our most powerful and individual animal pain- 
ters. This week an exhibition of his works, consisting 
of finished pastel drawings, water colours, and slighter 
studies and sketches, has been opened at Messrs. 
Carfax’s gallery in Ryder-street. Most of the pastels 
show evidence of the broad and vigorous touch that 
characterised his later painting, the ‘‘ Lion” (No. 8), 
with its massive head and tapering haunches, being an 
especially fine example of his solid accomplishment. At 
the same time he could paint daintily and minutely 
enough, as his two studies of ‘‘ Parrots” (Nos. 26 
and 27) fully demonstrate ; here the brilliant plumage is 
executed with a pre-Raphaelite faithfulness to detail. 
Thorough in everything he did, he obtained his 
ultimate breadth and mastery through a conscientious 
study of isolated natural facts. As the interpreter of 
wild animal nature he has scarcely been surpassed ; 
but it was not by endowing them with a human 
sentiment in the manner of Landseer that he gained 
his success. To paint their animalism was his first 
object ; where he occasionally introduced a dramatic or 
poetic motive into a composition, it was with the idea 
of emphasizing a phase in the character of the beast 
which was his model, and not of pandering to a 
popular taste for the sensational. His art, as a matter 
of fact, touched the lurid but rarely, and the charge of 
super-sensationalism is mainly preferred against him 
by those who have been nursed on the tame and 
falsely conventional theories of animal painting, which 
were part of the bad old mid-Victorian school. 


THE warm welcome which President Loubet met 
during his stay in London, writes our Paris corre- 
spondent, gave birth in France to a general feeling of 
gratitude and satisfaction. No one doubted of the 
usual English courtesy and hospitality, but the King’s 
amiability and the hearty cheers of the Londoners 
exceeded perhaps our expectation. But (and this seems 
to be the general feeling) public opinion would be 
greatly disappointed if no serious result came out of 
this third attempt of extenze cordiale. |It is unnecessary 
to remind our readers that the two former attempts took 
place in 1844 and 1854.| Nobody believes in the pos- 
sibility of altering the actual balance of European 
power, and the dream of a new quadruple alliance 
between England, France, Russia, and Italy does not 
meet with much credit here. But, on the other hand, 
there is to be found a general wish to protect both 
countries by a strong and lasting pledge against all the 
contingent difficulties which may arise in remote and 


often unimportant lands. Some of them are still to be 
settled. What about Siam? About Morocco? Is the 
perplexing Far East question, with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance on one side, he Franco-Russian on the other, 
to be an always menacing storm ahead? French public 
opinion (and the leading articles of the Temps and 
the Déba’s bear ample testimony for it), without hoping, 
perhaps, the two countries to close into an intimate 
alliance, expects at least an arbitration treaty to be the 
result of President Loubet’s visit, and open a new era 
in the relations of two lands so intellectually and so 
usefully united. LER 

ENGLISH letters lose a conspicuous personality by 
the death of Mr. William Ernest Henley, which occurred 
last Saturday at Woking, after thirty years of almost 
continuous suffering bravely borne, and of various and 
untiring activity in literature. As a poet Mr. Henley 
has a place apart in his generation ; he belonged to no 
group, and an originality to which indeed much else 
was sacrificed is the last quality one would think of 
denying to his verse. He was fond of experiments, 
and he was a thorough-going impressionist ; his charac- 
teristic poetry wants charm and spontaneity, and—with 
its oddly assorted vocabulary and lurid symbolism— 
oftener attains the curious than the beautiful; but he 
could transcribe fleeting sensations felicitously, and 
excelled in a terse and rapid kind of portraiture. ‘That 
he so often affected a truculent manner and a rather 
feverishly defiant view of life must be ascribed no 
doubt to the fascination which the idea of force some- 
times has for physical infirmity. ‘‘In hospital ”—a 
collection inspired by experience in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary—was something altogether new in our litera- 
ture: that and the ‘‘ London voluntaries” at least 
have won a permanent place. Mr. Henley’s last poem, 
‘*A Song of Speed,” appeared very recently. 

Mr. HENLEY wrote four prose essays (which had no 
great success) in collaboration with R. L. Stevenson, 
who was at one time his intimate friend. And he was 
an accomplished, if sometimes a wayward, critic who 
helped to revive some sane enthusiasms (for Burns and 
for Byron, notably), and to win recognition for some 
unfamiliar names, and did between more stimulating 
tasks a great deal of admirable work as an anthologist 
and in re-editing English classics. He had a notable 
career as the editor of several periodicals. His conduct 
of the Scots (which became the .Vational) Observer is 
best remembered because his best critical writings 
appeared in that paper, and because he gathered round 
him a staff of young writers animated by a common 
spirit of petulant and ‘‘ robustious” but not unamiable 
dandyism which had a vogue in the last decade of the 
old century. rae 

Sir Josuua Fitrcn, who died on Tuesday, had had 
a long and intimate connection with the public educa- 
tion of the country. In 1852 he was appointed Vice- 
Principal of the Normal College of the British and 
Foreign School Society. In 1863 he was made an 
Inspector of Schools; he took part in the work of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission and the Endowed 
Schools Commission. It was only in 1874, after 
serving the cause of education in many official 
capacities, that he resigned his inspectorship of train- 
ing colleges. Through all his official career there sur- 
vived in Sir Joshua Fitch a real interest and zeal, a fresh- 
ness of temper, a hospitality to new ideas, a wide out- 
look on human welfare, a combination of qualities that 
made him not onlya successful administrator, but an 
inspiring and trustworthy teacher. Mr. Bryce said of 
him on Wednesday in the House of Commons that he 
did not think he knew of anyone who, by the width of 
his views and enlightened public spirit, had done more 
for the cause of education than that distinguished 
public servant, 
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GENERAL BOTHA’S LETTER. 

HE first thought that rises in the mind on reading 

the important letter from General Botha, pub- 
lished in the Zimes of Wednesday, is that it is a great 
mistortune that there are so many situations in which 
the British public is not allowed to see, as it is in this 
case, the other side of the picture. How useful 
it would have been, when Mr. Brodrick was 
demonstrating, with all the severity and simplicity 
of Ministerial arithmetic, that the Boer forces 
were reduced to something less than nothing, and that 
the whole population had surrendered two or three 
times over, to have been able to hear what General de 
Wet or de la Rey had to say on that subject. Or 
when the same Minister was telling us that the Mullah 
was on the brink of annihilation, how valuable it would 
have been to have learnt something from our ‘‘ mad’ 
enemy himself about the forces which were in rebel- 
lion, the insuperable difficulties of his position, 
the strange fatalist power that was sure to drive him 
right into the very places where our soldiers were 
expecting and awaiting him. The methods that 
passed muster during war have new been applied in 
times of peace. Just as Mr. Brodrick told us during the 
war whatever was pleasant and soothing to a majority, 
so Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner have pictured to 
us the new régime as an elysium of good government, 
of contentment, of pacification. Only last week Lord 
Percy, whose ingenuous youth had been imposed 
on by assurances which the whole history of the war 
had discredited beforehand, told the electors of 
Barnard Castle that the Boers were quite happy and 
satisfied, conquered by the kindness and capacity of 
the nation that had destroyed their liberty. Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain had all the official informa- 
tion. Lord Milner has powers, as ample as those of 
a Russian Governor, for suppressing disagreeable 
intelligence. When anyone hinted that a coercion 
law which placed every citizen’s liberties at the mercy 
of one individual was scarcely evidence of success, and 
pointed to the resentment felt by the Dutch to the 
creation of an educational system in comparison 
with which the proposals that fill the Albert 
Hall with indignant and outraged Nonconformists 
are equitable and popular, or questioned the 
policy and justice of arranging with a handful of mil- 
lionaires for the imposition of a heavy burden of debt 
on the new colonies, Mr. Chamberlain answered with 
all the complacent optimism that distinguished Mr 
Brodrick’s arithmetic and geography during the 
war. Mr. Chamberlain represented the Boer popu- 
lation as accessories to his policy. General de 
la Rey was his “friend”; the men who had 
been our stoutest opponents in the war had given 
us their confidence ; tranquillity, co-operation, some- 
thing of the serene exaltation of spirit proper to 
the new career on which the Boers were entering as 
part of a huge and rich empire, extricated from the 
petty and meagre sentiments of mere love of country 
and romantic devotion to freedom, these were 
the characteristics of the new régime. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Chamberlain’s illusion, we are no 
longer at war, and General Botha, at the risk of banish- 
ment by Lord Milner, has decided, reluctantly we have 
no doubt, to tell us what he and his colleagues think of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fancy picture. And the result is 


that Englishmen are brought face to face with the 
realities of a very grave and critical situation. 

General Botha and Lord Milner give very different 
accounts of South Africa. This is not surprising. If 
anyone were to read General Bobrikoff's official version 
of the progress of the new system in Finland and 
were then to turn to the account given by a 
patriotic Finn he would find it difficult to persuade 
himself that the two writers were describing the 
same country. It is not a matter of conscious fraud. 
It is simply that anofficial system imposed on men who 
have once been free is seen in quite different aspects 
by the men who administer it and the men who live 
under it. Take any administrative grievance and the 
truth of this is clearly recognised. The officials who 
carry on the work of education in the Transvaal 
know themselves for public-spirited, energetic, self- 
confident men; they set to work to impose what 
they think is the best arrangement; they have no 
patience with the Boer attachment to self-government, 
to his language, to his religion, to his traditions. All 
these things are obstacles, and no mercy must be 
wasted onthem. So obsessed are these officials with 
the importance of substituting English ideas for Dutch 
that Mr. Sargent gravely suggests that we should 
transplant to South Africa all the unsuccessful boys of 
our public schools, and scatter little imitation Etons 
and Winchesters over the veldt, bribing this inferior 
material to emigrate by the promise of official appoint- 
ments. All these elaborate plans strike the officials as 
signal proofs of their strong and far-sighted sense of 
duty. How do they strike the Boers ? 

General Botha speaks for the Boer, till now 
unheard. Lord Milner is no more in touch with the 
real Boer than he was before the war. He is sur- 
rounded by the Jew financiers, his Balliol kindergarten, 
and the National Scouts. Will they tell him the truth ? 
The financiers have no other business in politics but 
toexploit Lord Milner’s ideas of his duty. They want 
nothing in the world so much as to put him at the head 
of their designs. ‘‘ Des crimes sont flattés d’étre présidés 
par une vertu.” They man his Council ; they control 
and subsidise his Press; they consulted him, as we 
know, about the appointment to the editor- 
ship of one of their papers; they concerted 
with him how to destroy the Constitution of 
Cape Colony; they have won him over to their own 
policy in the matter of Asiatic labour. The success of 
their whole system consists in capturing the Governor, 
making him see just what they want him to see and to 
hear just what they want him to hear. The officials 
are, for different reasons, not more trustworthy. 
Their point of view is remote from that of the Boer. Their 
eyes glisten over every new tract added to the 
empire of red tape; over every little expansion of 
the rule of schedules and registers ; over every new 
blade of grass ticketed and classified. They see 
nothing else, these clever, devoted, narrow, and unsym- 
pathetic young men, whose idea of success in life rules 
out the minor sensibilities. Where they see this adminis- 
trative development, the Boer sees his traditions 
despised, his sentiments outraged, his history of 
hardly-won and hardly-lost freedom consigned to 
an unrespected and an unpitied past, the signs all 
around him of a_ bustling, patronising officialism, 
directed against his nation, his religion, his very 
rights as a parent, his memories as a warrior, his hopes 
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for the survival of his stalwart and sentenced race. It 
is no wonder that the millionaire from Hamburg sees 
the young genius from Balliol is an indifferent inter- 
preter of the Boers’ sentiment. But Lord Milner relies, 
too,on Boers? Itis true. He relies on the men whose one 
object is to poison by intrigue and defamation the public 
atmosphere of the country they deserted in the hour of 
its dying struggle ; the men who found in that odious 
world of the bribers and the bribed a solace for the 
destruction of their nation, and lost for ever the respect 
of their own race as well as that of ours. 

Several Tory newspapers—the S¢, James's Gazelle 
is an honourable exception — have treated General 
Botha’s letter as a mere opportunity for abuse. 
Its gravity, we should have thought, was 
apparent even to the most reckless intelligence. 
Do the Imperialists wish the new colonies to remain 
British? Presumably they do. Then on what do they 
rely? Are we to have a Crown Colony for ever, a 
huge garrison, perpetual coercion laws? On what is 
our government to repose? There are two great fac- 
tors in South Africa, and the issue is between them. 
There are the financiers and there are the fight- 
ing Boers. The present system depends on the 
financiers. Let us eliminate for a moment all the 
poignant memories of the war, those memories that 
centre round the prison camps and occur sadly to the 
mind of every Englishman who has stood by that house 
n Verona where an inscription still records the death 
of a woman at the hands of the Austrians in the early 
struggles for independence. Let us forget all this and 
ask a simple question—Which party has the strongest 
hold on the imagination of the people of South Africa ? 
The financiers, whose selfish and sinister policy, 
running counter to all South African sentiment 
in the matter of Asiatic labour, stands unredeemed 
by a single act of public spirit—for Mr. Wernher’s 
sop to the British public does not benefit South Africa 
—or by a single act of courage—for Dr. Jameson’s 
invasion was as ignominious in its conclusion as it was 
contemptible in its origin—or the Boer generals, whose 
memories are not the memories of lavish Charlotten. 
burgs, or raids or conspiracies, but the memories of 
the battlefields of a forlorn and splendid resistance ? 
Lord Milner may think the financiers are better allies, 
but South Africa can not consider them better patriots. 
‘¢ The British Empire,” said Mr. Asquith, at Doncaster, 
‘*rests on consent.” Is it nothing to our Imperialists 
that it rests in South Africa on the consent of a party 
of financiers whom all South Africans distrust or despise 
and on that consent alone ? 





WHAT AND WHERE IS THE INQUIRY? 
HE inquiry—what it is, where it is, how it 
proceeds, and to what end—all these questions 

will soon be as intricate and bewildering as the famous 
speculation on the Third Estate. When the Free 
Traders open their mouths they are told they are pre- 
judging the results of the inquiry. When they say they 
dislike Protection they are told they are afraid of an 
inquiry. When they say they see no reason for giving 
up Free Trade they are told they are doctrinaire 
pedants, living remote from realities, and that if 


they were really convinced that their opinions are 
founded on _ reason they 


would welcome an 
inquiry. 


No one objects to this good-humoured 


raillery, but, unhappily, no one can answer 
our initial question, What is the inquiry? or, rather 
no two Ministers can give us the same answer. Lord 
Lansdowne said a few weeks ago that the inquiry 
would be public and open. Mr. Balfour, when asked 
by Mr. Black on Wednesday whether the Government 
had determined to give the public the whole facts, 
statistics, and information collected by His Majesty’s 
Ministers with regard to the inquiry, replied that he 
could not give the pledge which the hon. gentleman 
desired. Not long ago, when the House of Lords 
was allowing itself the unusual luxury of a little 
curiosity and excitement about this mysterious opera- 
tion that was going on in the background, how and 
where no one knew, Lord Selborne delighted and sur- 
prised his brother Peers by explaining that they and 
everyone else were conducting the inquiry, and that the 
inquiry was only another name for the various discus. 
sions that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal had excited. It 
was almost as startling asthe French gentleman’s dis- 
covery that he had been talking prose all his life. The 
inquiry then was noaffair of Blue-books and schedules and 
those dismal and justly odious creatures knownasexperts; 
it was simply a general conversation in which anyone 
who could find an ear or a newspaper could have his say. 
Agreeably conscious of their sudden and unexpected 
importance, the Peers began to ask questions, to throw 
out suggestions, to express opinions. And the other 
House ? After all, a member of the House of Com. 
mons, if he is no better than the rest of us, is not, ex 
hypothest, any worse. Might not even he be allowed 
to contribute something, if only fro forma, to these 
vast and important deliberations ? It seemed a reason- 
able expectation. Mr. Chamberlain, who has given it 
as his own opinion—and he is not one of those impa- 
tient and precipitate statesmen who anticipate the in- 
quiry—that without preferential tariffs the Empire 
cannot last, said only a few weeks ago that 
‘‘he asked the House eagerly” to join in 
the discussion. Mr. Balfour, too, had explained that 
it would be ‘‘ perfect folly on the part of the Unionist 
Party to make particular opinions upon economic 
subjects a test of party loyalty.” This was all that 
was wanted to make the discussion quite independent 
and sincere. Everyone could speak his mind without 
distressing Mr. Balfour or disconcerting the whips. 
Encouraged by these invitations and assurances, «Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach—once the Leader of the House, 
only last year the Chancellor of the Exchequer—asked 
Mr. Balfour to be obliging enough to give a day 
for the discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. 
Alas for the simpleness of politicians! The Unionist 
Free Traders had misunderstood that perplex- 
ing thing known as “the inquiry.” Surely you 
see, replies Mr. Balfour, that when I say that this 
question is no test of party loyalty, I mean that I will 
not have it discussed unless it is made a party attack ; 
that when Mr. Chamberlain eagerly invites the Commons 
to join in a discussion, we only mean that it shall be 
discussed on amotion which shall ensure us the support 
of persons who disagree with us—why otherwise have 
we postponed the Irish Land Bill in the Lords ?—and 
that, in fine, the inquiry is nothing else but a device to 
prevent the very thing you want todo. The inquiry may 
proceed everywhere except in the House of Commons. 

The situation is diverting enough, but it is not the 
sort of diversion that helps to make Parliament a 
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useful body. It is just that sort of atmosphere of 
burlesque and insincerity in which Mr. Balfour, whose 
Leadership of the House of Commons has been marked 
by a disrespect for its traditions and authority which 
goes far to explain its decline, is most at home. But 
Free Traders must realise that behind all this trickery 
and evasion Mr. Chamberlain himself is conducting an 
inquiry of his own with characteristic vigour and 
unscrupulousness. The inquiry to which he has invited 
the nation is an inquiry into the facts concerning 
Free Trade and preferential tariffs. The inquiry he is 
conducting himself is an inquiry into the probable 
strength of his opponents, the arguments he will be 
called upon to meet, the constituencies in which Free 
Traders, Tory or Liberal, can be undermined. Other 
people may amuse themselves with economics; it is 
submarine warfare that happens to be Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hobby. Free Traders in the country must make 
the inquiry a real one by taking a vigorous part in 
it. Every Free Trader can contribute some fact to 
the general discussion. What, for example, could 
be more effective asa reply to the pretence that wages 
will rise with Protection than the crushing figures pro- 
duced by Sir John Brunner in his letter to the Z7mes : 


“Tam a manufacturer of alkali, by what is called the 
ammonia process, a raw material in the manufacture of soap, 
of glass, and of paper, and the total make of alkali by this 
process in the world is overa million tons a year. The 
average daily wage paid to the workmen employed in this 
trade is in Germany 78 percent. of the English rate, in 
France 77 per cent., in Austria 56 per cent., and in Hungary 
43 per cent. To earn these wages in Germany, in France, 
in Austria, and in Hungary the men have to work twelve 
hours a day, whilst in England the men work only eight 
hours a day. Wegive our men a week’s holiday annually 
without stoppage of pay. The German, therefore, has to 
work fifty-two weeks twelve hours a day to get 78 per cent. 
of the wage of the Englishman working fifty-one weeks 
eight hoursa day; and the others get less in the proportion 
shown.’ 

The Free Trade Union, an important and admirably 
equipped organisation, has been launched not a moment 
too soon. The Cobden Club may be trusted to show 
that it remembers what it owes to its past. In Scot- 
land the Young Scots are preparing a general cam- 
paign. Let every Free Trader make up his mind that 
Mr. Chamberlain will spare neither himself nor his 
friends in this struggle. Fortunately there are already 
signs that Conservative opinion outside the ranks of the 
Unionist Free Traders is taking alarm. The Standard 
published a leading article on Thursday in which the 
danger of taxation on food was clearly and forcibly ex- 
pressed. Let Liberals keep it constantly before the 
country that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was offered to 
us as a means, and the only means, of keeping the 
Empire united, and that he has told us that we cannot 


help the colonies without a tax on food. 





LORD LANSDOWNE AND BARON 
VON RICHTHOFEN. 


HE scrape into which English commerce and 
trade is likely to get if Mr. Chamberlain’s 

ideas of commercial retaliation are to be substituted 
for our present fiscal system is depicted very plainly in 
a document just presented to Parliament, and entitled 
‘*Correspondence with the Governments of Belgium 
and Germany as to their Commercial Relations with 
Great Britain and British Colonies.’”’ It consists 
of forty-five pages, but the contents of the first thirty- 
six are stale and unimportant. There is a gap between 


1901 and 1903. By March 18, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain 
has won over Lord Lansdowne to his own views, and 
the first step is taken in a plan for working up and 
inflaming a commercial war with Germany, almost if 
not quite the best customer of British manufactured 
goods. Only the economists and statisticians who 
know how our account stands with Germany are able 
to judge of the wisdom of the new policy. 

Let us look at the correspondence. On March 18 of 
this year Lord Lansdowne requested Sir Frank Lascelles, 
our Ambassador in Berlin, ‘‘ to ascertain what steps, 
if any, are being taken by the German Government 
with regard to the law empowering them to give most- 
favoured-nation treatment to this country after Decem- 
ber 31 next,” when the arrangements now in force 
expire. Sir Frank Lascelles had an interview with Baron 
von Richthofen, and learned that the question of the 
commercial treaties would be discussed by the new 
Reichstag in October. Here the matter would have 
rested, but Lord Lansdowne pressed for further informa- 
tion as to the intentions of the German Government 
‘‘with regard to the law empowering them to give 
most-favoured-nation treatment to Great Britain and 
Ireland, her colonies and foreign possessions ” ,; and 
on April 2 Lord Lansdowne added: ‘‘ It would be of 
advantage if you could ascertain, whenever an oppor- 
tunity for doing so may occur, whether Germany 
intends to continue to deny the same treatment to 
Canada.” Sir Frank Lascelles had an interview with 
Baron von Richthofen, which describes in the 
following extract (April 16) : 

“T asked Baron von Richthofen how matters stood with 
regard to the conclusion of a new Commercial Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. His Excellency replied 
that, as regards Great Britain, he was convinced that there 
would be no difficulty ia coming to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. ‘The most-favoured-nation treatment would, he 
thought, certainly be prolonged, but as the South African 
colonies had decided to give preferential treatment to Eng- 
lish goods, it was now to be considered whether they as well 
as Canada should not be excepted from such treatment, aud 
if the Australian colonies should also decide to give the 
Mother Country preferential treatment a situation would be 
created which would increase the difficulty for the German 
Government to obtain the consent of the Reichstag to the 


conclusion of a Commercial Treaty between our two 
countries.” 


The intention of the German Government to prolong 
the law which gives Great Britain, her colonies, and 
possessions most-favoured-nation treatment was con- 
firmed in a formal communication from the Baron 
dated April 15. At the same time, the Baron does not 
conceal the fact that if Germany is differentiated against 
in important parts of the British Empire, the Reichstag 
may make it difficult or impossible to realise this 
intention. On the 21st our Ambassador had another 
interview with the Baron, and actually went out of his 
way to threaten retaliation, although the German 
Government had expressed its intention of renewing 


he 


the treaties, and although the Reichstag had 
not met! ‘I said that the commercial re- 
lations of our two countries were so _ large 
that anything in the nature of a Customs war 


would do incalculable harm to both, an opinion fully 
shared by his Excellency, but that J fully believed that 
if any serious damage were done to British trade by the 
non-prolongalion of  most-favoured-nation treatment 
the outcry in England would be so great that His Majesty's 
Government would be forced to lake retaliatory measures.” 
We should like to compel the earnest attention not 
only of the leaders of the Opposition but of every 
genuine Free Trader on the Conservative side to 
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the sentence which we have placed in italics. Here 
is a Government which professes to be loyal to the Free 
Trade system and to existing commercial policy until it 
has made an exhaustive and impartial inquiry into the 
facts: and here is an Ambassador instructed by the 
Foreign Secretary of that Government threatening to 
substitute a system of retaliation and reciprocity for the 
system of Free Trade, and to declare atariff war on one of 
ourbestcustomers. We ventureto say that this is the first 
official step taken in contravention of Sir Robert Peel’s 
principle that the right way to fight foreign tariffs is by 
free imports. It is some weeks since we reviewed the 
tariff quarrel between Canada and Germany. The 
correctness of that review of facts is entirely con- 
firmed by the letters of Lord Lansdowne and Baron 
von Richthofen. Canada has taken two aggres- 
sive measures. Germany has only retaliated once, 
and under her present unwise tariff law Canada’s 
action apparently made that measure unavoid- 
able. We need not, therefore, recapitulate the Pro- 
Canadian despatches of Lord Lansdowne or Baron von 
Richthofen’s reply, though his view is enforced by an 
admission of the Canadian Minister himself. What we 
wish to point out is the extraordinary and startling 
position which Lord Lansdowne has taken up in these 
public despatches by threatening to abandon Free Trade. 
The Ambassador’s declaration does not stand alone, for 
in a despatch dated Foreign Office, June 20, 1903, Lord 
Lansdowne winds up as follows : 


* Should the German Government, however, persist in the 
attitude which they have taken up on this matter, and, 
further, extend to the products of other British colonies, and 
even to those of the United Kingdom, whose tariff is at the 
present moment based upon the most liberal principles, the 
discrimination which they have enforced against Canada, a 
very wide and serious issue must inevitably be raised in- 
volving the fiscal relations of this country and the German 
Empire.” 

What have the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Ritchie 


to say to this amazing performance ? 


Are we to go 
back to the good old times of 1830-1835, when we 
protected and retaliated to the top of our bent, and 
when the value of our exports to Germany amounted to 
‘use about 44 millions a year ? 





IMPRESSIONS OF 

Il. 

By THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Guardian. 

HE daily round of petty tyrannies, the constant 
denial of justice, the economic misery, and the 
enforced stagnation which are the rule in Macedonia, 
make a justification for revolt more cogent than any 
atrocities, however gross. The atrocities, indeed, 
are more often the sequel than the motive 
of insurrection. In normal years the dominant 
Turkish caste is rather busied in exploiting than in 
extermining its serfs. Unhappily one cannot proceed 
at once from a recognition of the right of revolt to an 
unqualified approval of the aims and methods of the party 
of revolution. The case of Macedonia is very much 
less simple, morally and politically, than the case of 
Crete. There it was unnecessary to distinguish between 
the cause of revolution and the cause of nationality. 
The rebels were all of one race. They had no 
Christian rivals, and when the whole island de- 
clared against the Turk, it declared in the same 
breath for Greece. It was ripe for self-government. 
It was vastly more intelligent and more self- 
respecting than the peasantry of Macedonia. It 
had suffered, indeed, a conquest and a political 
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domination, but in the interior, at least, it had never 
experienced the domestic tyranny, the personal servi- 
tude, which is the lot of the average Macedonian village 
under its Turkish landlords. In Macedonia, while all 
the Christian races have suffered in different degrees 
from Turkish rule, one race only is in revolt. 
That race has developed in its more. or less 
educated strata an acute consciousness of nationality. 
Its peasants, on the other hand, unlike the countrymen 
of Crete, are too degraded and too miserable to have a 
clear political vision. They know that they are 
oppressed, and for the rest a threat or a bribe will 
suffice to range them in one national camp or the 
other. A village which three years ago was Greek 
will naively explain that itis Bulgarian to-day because 
it was too poor to pay 45a year to its Greek school- 
master. The Bulgarians offered to send a teacher 
free, and from that day it promptly changed Church 
and culture and nationality. A few discoveries of that 
sort tend to slacken one’s interest in the racial 
question, and to make one doubt whether Macedonia 
is ripe as yet for a nationalist solution. 

If the work of the Macedonian Committee were 
only a protest against a grinding tyranny, an 
inhuman poverty, it would deserve an _ unstinted 
sympathy and support. Unhappily it is this and some- 
thing more. It is also amovement for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Bulgarian race at the expense of the other 
Christian nationalities. It has to deal with a popula- 
tion which has no formed traditions, no recent history, 
no awakened consciousness of race. Until the present 
century the Slavonic peasantry submitted tamely 
to Greek influence. Since the creation of the 
national Bulgarian or Exarchist Church, an incessant 
propaganda conducted by the teacher and the priest 
has won this raw material, neither Serb nor Bulgar, 
but something between, to the Bulgarian cause. 
Servian influence has been confined to the territory 
west of Uskub, known as Old Servia. Greek 
influence is supreme only in the extreme south 
and along the Zgean_ coast, There remain, 
however, in all the towns little colonies, Greek 
by language and Greek or Vlack by race, which have 
defied the Bulgarian movement. Round these colonies 
cluster occasional villages, and local factions, Slav by 
race and Slav by language, which for various motives 
have preserved their allegiance to the Greek (or 
Patriarchist) Church. Against this minority the 
Bulgarian Committee has waged incessant war, and 
the Turks, only too glad to ferment discord among 
their subject races, have tolerated its extortions and 
oppression. Whole villages have been forced into the 
Bulgarian Church by the simple method of murdering 
those of their notables who were attached to the Greek 
cause. Individuals who distinguished themselves by 
their zeal for Hellenism have been victimised. Even 
women are not safe, and cases of deliberate outrage 
and mutilation have occurred in which the agents of 
the Committee have imitated the worst excesses of 
the Turks. The Servians, too, have _ suffered, 
and their consuls were always ready to show 
a list of sixty-seven of their notables who 
have been murdered in recent years by the agents of 
the Bulgarian Committee for taking too prominent a 
part in the founding of Servian schools. The least of 
all these excesses is the practice of demanding money 
for the Cause by threats of murder—a practice from 
which every race in Macedonia has suffered equally. 
These methods have had their natural reaction. For 
a generation there has been no social intercourse be- 
tween Bulgarians and Greeks. They regard one 
another as something barely human, and the average 
Greek will smile with ill-concealed satisfaction 
as he relates the sufferings of his Bulgarian 
neighbours at the hands of the common oppressor. 
For the moment the Greeks and the Servians are 
acting the part which the Jews have usually filled in 
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Turkey. They have become the parasites of the Turks, 
and play the spy and the informer as often as they dare. 
Under cover of the reign of terror, they in their turn are 
forcing Bulgarian villages backintothe Greek Church, not 
so much by violence as by threatening to set in motion 
the vengeance of the Turks. In this conduct, which they 
themselves have provoked, the Bulgarians find a fresh 
sanction for violence, and excuse their murders with 
the plea that they are punishing traitors to the 
Macedonian cause. It is in all this tangle of wrong 
this feud is the most desperate feature. For the 
Bulgarian propaganda would not cease with the 
concession of autonomy. 

The spectacle of the internecine feud among the 
Christian races might dispose one to look hopefully 
on the project of petty reforms which Austria and 
Russia have imposed upon Turkey. That disposition 
lasted in my case until 1 had examined the execution 
of these reforms in the villages themselves. They are 
only one comedy, the one, one attempt among many 
to evade the fulfilment of the promises given at Berlin. 
The foundation of all reform in Turkey is financial re- 
construction. With this the Ottoman Bank has been 
charged. Inpracticeitreceivesthe money which the Turks 
bring to it; it pays the money which they demand from it. 
It asks no questions, and exercises no control. The 
gendarmerie is now supposed to be_ half-Christian. 
There are in fact ten Christian gendarmes in the whole 
province of Monastir, and a few hundred in the other 
two vilayets. They are entirely under the control of 
Moslem officers, and they are drawn exclusively from 
the anti-Bulgarian races. Each Christian village is 
supposed to elect a Christian rural guard. Where 
the landlord, however, is a Moslem, he _ has 
the right to nominate. Where a Christian is actually 
chosen, he is armed with a stick, and turned out to 
face the rifles of the Bashi-Bazouks. But it is needless 
to give details. The reforms excite no further interest, 
and the Turks themselves are busied with the more 
congenial task of crushing or exterminating the Bul- 
garian element. There can be no serious improvement 
so long as it is possible for the Sultan to give an order 
to a single official in Macedonia. 

Autonomy is for the moment the only tolerable 
solution of the Macedonian question, but autonomy is 
a somewhat vague term. The European who has 
seen the misery and the degradation of the Macedonian 
peasantry means by the word the emancipation of this 
neglected fringe of our continent from the direct rule 
of Yildiz Palace. The Bulgarian committee has in 
view the creation of anew State, predominantly Bul- 
garian, which must one day be a powerful factor in the 
Balkan world. ‘Macedonia for the Macedonians” 
would be an attractive formula if the Macedonians 
were either less or more advanced than they are at 
present. Were they quite without leaders or traditions 
they might in time be welded into a mixed but har- 
monious people. Were they really civilised they might 
contrive to co-operate, as the French, the Germans, 
and the Italians co-operate in Switzerland. As things 
are, it is difficult to believe in the possibility of either 
of these solutions. A Macedonia organised asa single 
State under a native administration would simply be a 
chaos in which the three rival raceswould struggle for 
predominance. There would always be an indisputably 
Greek zone to the south, a true Servian region in the 
north-west, a vast Bulgarian district in the north and in 
the centre. But the existence of debatable land between 
these zones, and, above all, the struggle for the effective 
control of ports and of the inland mercantile centres, 
where there is always a strong, if isolated, Greek com- 
munity, would render a working agreement all but 
impossible. The Bulgarian element, superior as it is 
to the others in numbers, in perseverance, and in the 
power of organisation, lacks the qualities of tolerance 
which may make a ruling race acceptable, While 
it has not the obvious historical or intellectual 


superiority which might make it respected. A 
neutral European control seems for the moment 
the only solution. Its first task would doubtless 
be to make a more natural political division of the 
country—the Turks delight in mixing their difficult 
subjects. It would be easy to carve out certain 
cantons, Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian, which might 
at once enjoy self-government. In the remainder it 
would be impossible and undesirable to suppress the 
various national propagandas, but the task of an impartial 
administration would be to see that they eliminated 
terrorism and coercion fro m their methods. Only after 
such a period of rest and education would it be possible 
to adjudicate between the claims of the various races. 
In the long run the outcome would be partition among 
the Balkan States, which, once freed from the external 
questions that are the chief factor in delaying their 
development, would be fitted to play the part of foster- 
parents. Unless the Western European Powers are 
prepared to work for some such solution as this, there 
is a grave risk that the gradual exhaustion of the local 
races in the struggle for predominance may end in 
clearing the field for the interested intervention of 
Austria and Russia. 
H. N. BRAILsForD. 





LANCASHIRE AND THE NEW FISCAL 


PROPOSALS. 

By Georce Toutmin, M.P. 

HEN asked in what way Lancashire will be 

\ affected by the threatened incursion of 
Government into commercial and industrial matters, 
by imposing duties with an object ulterior to mere 
revenue purposes, one has to reply by a question: 
Which Lancashire? No other county gives so varied 
a list of employments or has relations with so 
many parts of the world. Its main industry is textile, 
of course, and in this department it has 525,000 
workers in cotton, wool, silk, hemp, &c., while those 
engaged in work connected with dress number 130,000, 
In these two classes nearly 400,000 of the workers are 
women. Indeed in the textile industry alone there are 
twice as many women employed as are engaged in do- 
mestic service, where they number 155,000. In various 
branches of metal work, the making of machines, 
implements, and conveyances there are over 180,000 
workers, and those employed in coal mines and in 
quarries number over 100,000. Persons engaged in the 
conveyance of passengers or goods by rail or road 
number 150,000 ; dock workers and sailors amount to 
50,000. There are over 50,000 general labourers, and 
50,000 are on the land in various branches of agriculture, 
Some 90,000 are engaged in commercial pursuits and 
125,000 in building and works of construction. 
We seem to be declining on to small figures in 
enumerating paper, printing trades, 38,000; wood, 
furniture, and fittings, 35,000; chemicals, oil, soap, 
&c., 27,000; brick, cement, pottery, glass, 17,500; 
makers of jewellery, watches, and instruments, 17,500. 
Manufacturing, mining, machine making, foreign and 
colonial commerce, agriculture, are all largely repre- 
sented on the roll of Lancashire industries. Taxation 
of food or of raw material or retaliation in various 
quarters of the world would affect various interests 
differently, and would require detailed examination. But 
many of the Lancashire trades are inter-dependent, 
relying for existence on a large consuming population 
in their near neighbourhood, and on proximity to ports 
of entry for raw materials and of exit for export to 
foreign lands of finished goods. Lancashire, on the 
whole, cannot afford to take a partial view of any fiscal 
change. Every interest must be considered. Built 
mainly upon the successful prosecution of two forms of 
human activity called to one’s mind when one speaks of 
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Liverpool and Manchester, it has so many other forms 
ofindustry that it cannot afford to be selfish—at least, 
with any but an enlightened selfishness. For Lancashire 
to prosper the whole community must prosper. 

If asked to name in a sentence the two most im- 
portant points in preserving the prosperity of the 
county, I should say food and raw material untaxed 
and a free hand for our merchants. Anything which 
touches the price of food alters the status of comfort 
of a vast population and, asa secondary effect, touches 
the profits of many trades which live upon the margin 
of income over inevitable expenditure. Every Lanca- 
shire operative knows the meaning of the word 
‘* margin.” His raw material is imported, its price 
fixed in the world’s market outside our shores. The 
first charge on his industry is £35,000,000 for 
raw cotton. It is spun, woven, bleached, dyed 
or printed, and four-fifths of it sold in the 
world’s market at the world’s price. The merchant 
receives 490,000,000. Carriage, fixed expenses, wages, 
and profit come out of the difference of 455,000,000. 
Sometimes the margin is too narrow for profit ; but it 
is fixed chiefly by causes outside the country. The 
Lancashire operative is under no illusions as to who 
would pay an import duty on raw cotton if it were 
imposed. He knows as well as his employer or his 
salesman who pays the duty on the goods he makes 
when they are exported. There is one price at a given 
moment in Manchester, whether the goods are for 
India, where the price to the consumer is raised by a 
33 per cent. duty, or for Hong Kong with no duty, 
Australia with 5 per cent. (piece goods), Natal with 
74 percent. to 20 per cent, Newfoundland with 25 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. Every Lancashire man is 
familiar with the effect of duties. He knows they 
restrict trade. His great market is India, where a 
realised surplus is at the present moment suggesting 
possible remissions of taxation, and he recognises 
that although the Customs duty of 34 per cent. hasa 
countervailing excise duty of the same amount, it 
decreases the consumers’ power to purchase. To the 
Secretary for India he looks for the raising of this 
barrier to trade. It is this familiarity with the action 
of duties which makes the Lancashire workman smile 
when he is told that the American railways paid the 
1s. corn duty. He recognised one of the ordinary 
fluctuations of cost in freight when the all-rail export 
rates from Chicago and Milwaukee were announced 
to have fallen on the imposition of the corn tax last 
year. Within six months they were back again, 
as an answer in the House of Commons last week 
showed : 

ALL-RaAIL Export RATES FOR WHEAT FROM CHICAGO AND 
MILWAUKEE. 
Philadelphia 
and 
Mon- 


treal. 
73d. 


New 
Boston. York. 
8d. $d. 
63d. 6$d. 64d. 6d. 
3d. 8d. 74d. 74d. 
But he will not smile if the corn duty becomes 5s. 
and meat and other foods are also scheduled. He is 
under no illusions as to wages. His unions are 
perhaps the best organised in England. The large 
number of co-operative mills and weaving sheds make 
the details of the trade very open secrets, and many a 
trade unionist can calculate the margin as well 
as his master. He is paid now 7} per cent. 
under list prices. He was 10 per cent. below, anda 
great struggle to recover the whole 10 per cent. was 
foreshadowed, but the admirable arrangement which 
the operatives and masters have for the accommoda- 
tion of wages questions enabled the matter to be talked 
over, and the case for the masters was so strong that 
the Unionist leaders recommended the operatives to 
accept 2} percent., and were glad to get that. So 
fine is the margin, and so well do the operatives know 


Balti- 
more, 


74d. 


une 9, 1902 


Jane 9, 1, 1902, per 100 Ib. ... 
ecember 8, 1902 


it, that there is no region in England where tariff 
mongers will find it more difficult to call up the mirage 
of higher wages. 

Though relatively secondary, the farming interest 
of Lancashire is important. Owing to the proximity 
of large markets it is largely concerned with the breed- 
ing or fattening of cattle, and the supply of milk, 
cheese and butter. A tax on corn is a tax on Lan- 
cashire farmers, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated in his Budget speech he had been informed by the 
Bolton Dairy Farmers, whose smartness he eulogised. 
If a tax of 1s. imposed a burden of £600,000 on 
English agriculturists and stock-keepers, what will be 
the burden of a 5s. tax? 

In a further article I propose to refer to the 
preferential tariff of Canada, and its influence on the 
cotton trade. 





THACKERAY.* 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


HE appearance of a great contemporary writer’s 
works in various forms, as by the law of copy- 
right his books become, one by one, the property of 
the public, reminds us that he has now entered into 
the literary elysium shared only by those who are 
English Classics. A ‘‘ Classic” is one who, being dead 
and gone, is read more freely and with more reverence 
than ever was done in his lifetime ; one whose rank is 
settled and acknowledged ; who is found in manifold 
shapes of type and form, and has a familiar corner in 
every household. 

Thackeray is eminently a classic. It is safe to 
predict that no prose writer of the nineteenth century 
will retain a more steady, even, and general popularity, 
and be for ages one of the typical facts in the history 
of English letters. The combination of faultless Eng- 
lish, at once pure, nervous, and simple, with wit, 
humour, insight into the human heart, and perfect 
command of his own genius and knowledge of its re- 
sources and its limits—this forms a power so rare that 
the scholar and the ‘‘ general reader,” the philosopher 
and the man of the world, the literary vir/woso and the 
novel-trotter can all enjoy it, and will always enjoy it. 
Thackeray has been dead now nearly forty years; he 
became famous nearly sixty years ago; his master- 
piece is now fifty-five yearsold ; and his collected works 
were published thirty-three years ago. 

And now Messrs. Dent and Co. are issuing an 
edition of his prose works in thirty volumes, each with 
some ten illustrations, at a modest price, in continua- 
tion of their standard editions of Old English authors. 
The form is convenient, the type easy, and the illustra- 
tions entirely adequate (which in such a case is saying 
a good deal). Thackeray will go on and will continue 
long to be read in a dozen different forms. I have read 
him in the magnificent large octavo edition, with his 
own illustrations, of 1883-86 (which cost a_ small 
fortune), and also in the twelve-volume edition of 
1871-2, and in many more editions, including the handy 
contraband of foreign reprinters. And now, as I take 
up the new issue in thirty volumes, I can hardly get on 
with this article for dipping into my favourite scenes 
and wasting my time over passages that I know by 
heart. He is ever fresh, ever welcome, ever racy—dear 
old ‘‘ Snob.” 

As I turn over this issue of thirty volumes of prose 
—and he left us capital ballads, burlesques, and rhym- 
ing tags as well—I am amazed at this huge product of 
a writer who died at the age of fifty-two. It was also 
the age of Shakespeare at his death. I do not recall the 
name of any of our great prose writers, except Henry 
Fielding and Goldsmith, who died at so early an age. 





* THE PROSE WoRKS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Edited by Walter Jerro!d, with illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1903. 30 vols. 12mo, 3s. per vol. 
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Scott and Dickens, who both worked themselves to 
death, reached a somewhat longer term. Some poets, 
and two rare women novelists, died even younger. 
But almost all our great prose writers amongst men 
lived and wrote to a riper age, some of them into a 
great age, as Hallam, De Quincey, and Carlyle. 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Thackeray, all died in middle 
life, leaving an immense output. I do not claim 
Thackeray as the peer of Shakespeare, or, indeed, of 
Fielding. But he has a measure of their supreme 
qualities of insight into the human heart, their zest 
for life, their broad outlook at the world, and its 
strange contrasts of manners, ranks, and characters. 

There is another quality in which I hold Thackeray 
to be eminent. I mean his sober evenness of work- 
manship. He is almost never slovenly, or extravagant, 
or drivelling. He wrote too much, as they all did, and 
wrote for money, and not for fame or love of his art. 
He wrote many pieces that are quite below his best and 
his true form. But even his worst are written in that 
faultless and racy English of which he was master ; 
they are never hysterical, bombastic, or farcical ; they 
’ are never so nonsensical or so tedious that we cannot 
read them twice. Now, Fielding poured out volumes 
of dramatic rubbish ; Dickens is insufferably maudlin 
at times, and too often grossly affected; Lytton is 
sometimes ludicrous, and George Eliot is sometimes 
pedantic; Trollope gives us stale small beer at times ; 
Kingsley, Charlotte Bronté can be both coarse and 
sensational. Even Scott and Shakespeare, Olympians 
as they are, would rattle off what they knew to be 
rubbish when the printer’s boy or the prompter’s boy 
was waiting for copy. But Thackeray, though he 
ended at last in some very poor stuff, never flung at us 
rank balderdash or careless gabble. 

Thackeray is a special favourite of mine, mainly 
by reason of his consummate flow of effervescing talk, 
his inexhaustible wit, and never-failing manly good 
sense. He is the jolly man-of-the-world who sees the 
follies and pretences of people about him, holds them 
up to contempt, but is never morose, sardonic, or 
peevish. I am quite aware of Thackeray’s limitations, and 
Iam not about to ignore them. I do not say he is a 
Fielding or a Scott, nor a Moliére or aCervantes. But 
I do say that Vanity Fatr, as a comedy of modern society, 
is the best we have had since 7om Jones; and, if it be 
placed on a narrower stage, and with a less generous 
spirit than Zom Jones, it may be put beside it, and will 
live along with it. Thackeray is not an epic poet like 
Scott ; he has not the deep pathos that Dickens has 
reached more than once, and Richardson many times ; 
he has not the noble humanity of Fielding ; he has not 
the feminine subtlety of Jane Austen or of Charlotte 
Bronté. He has not the Gargantuan rage of Swift, 
nor the idyllic charm of Goldsmith. But his prose, as 
English style, is superior to any other prose of the 
nineteenth century. His invention is the least 
spasmodic and uneasy. And he will long stand with 
Fielding, Richardson, and Scott as one of our four or 
five standard romancists. 

Years ago, when I tried to make an estimate of 
Thackeray, I was moved to say that, “of all the 
‘Englishmen of his century, he had written the best 
comedy of manners, the best extravaganza, the best 
burlesque, the best parody, and the best comic song,”’ 
and that some of his admirers would add ‘‘the best 
lectures and the best critical essays.” This was a parody 
of Byron’s famous eulogy of Sheridan ; and I hold that 
it had as much justification. Vanity Fair may be really 
‘“‘the best comedy of manners” without being the 
greatest romance of the century. It has not the epic 
poetry of Scott’s best, nor the rollicking waggery of 
Dickens at his best ; nor has it the exquisite aroma of 
Jane Austen’s boudoir, nor the intense passion of Jane 
Eyre’s confessions. But as a serious anatomy of social 
manners in a broad and judicial spirit it has something 
that none of these have, that nothing has since Tom 


Jones, something Shakespearean in its sane, compre- 
hensive, penetrating survey of human character all 
round. 

Vanity Fair, too, stands out again as far the chief 
masterpiece of Thackeray. For, to my mind, Esmond, 
with all its beauties and its wonderful mastery of the 
style and tone of the eighteenth century, is too artificial. 
And the Newcomes and Pendennis, for all their minor 
merits, are too much variations upon one key, and have 
no such power, no such unforgettable characters, as 
Vanity Fair. This novel also is the only one of all 
Thackeray’s longer romances which has anything that 
can be called a plot, a drama, and an organic story of 
action. The plot of Vanity Fair is thin and desultory 
enough—not to be named beside the plots of Tom 
Jones or Clarissa, of The Antiquary or of Jane Eyre. 
But it has something that can be called a drama of 
incident worked out to a catastrophe. This cannot be 
fairly said of any other of Thackeray’s longer romances. 
The story of them wanders on in the manner of serials 
composed from month tomonth. I doubt if areader of 
the Virginians, of Lovel, or of Philip could write out 
from memory a summary of the plot of any of them. 

This leads us to another point—that Thackeray is 
peculiarly at home in his shorter pieces and in detached 
studies. I always hold the Hoggarty Diamond to be in 
his best vein. The Sob papers, again, have every one 
of his qualities in perfection. Few satires, unless it be 
Don Quixote, Pantagruel, Gil Blas, and The Barber of 
Seviile, have ever killed the affectations they attacked 
and moulded opinion. But the Book of Snobs really 
killed certain forms of snobbery and reformed social 
taste. The book has lost much of its interest because 
it paints to some degree effete types of folly. It was 
for this that Charlotte Bronté called Thackeray ‘‘ the 
first social regenerator of the day.” He was hardly 
that. But, in spite of his turn for painting vulgarity, 
rascality, meanness, hypocrisy, pretentiousness, base 
natures, low vices, and pitiful shams, although he is 
much more at home with a mean character than he is 
with a noble nature—Thackeray is not a cynical mocker 





at human goodness. He loved the best in human 
nature. He did not a little to develop it. 
NEW EDITIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


By AvuGusTINE Brrrett, K.C. 


EARLY forty years ago the late Mr. J. E. Babson 
pieced together under the title of Z/anz what 

he described as the “hitherto uncollected writings of 
Charles Lamb,” among which he included a number of 
short essays and sketches which had made their first, 
and, until Mr. Babson’s pious labour, their only, 
appearance in the Atheneum, the London Magasine, the 
New Monthly Magasine, and other journals. Mr. Babson 
printed on his title-page the old proverb, “‘ The King’s 
chaff is as good as other people’s corn,” which, like 
most proverbs, raises a highly controversial question. 
Is it to pay honour or dishonour to a great artist in 
words to collect after he is dead, from all quarters, 
every effusion of his wit, however unequal, every sprout 
of his fancy, however unhappy in conception, and 
print them side by side with the productions that 
have made his name famous in literature? Two 
questions may be asked upon this. What would have 
been the author’s wishes; and what are ourown? The 
author’s wishes, in the absence of express declarations, 
must be conjectural, and even if he has expressed a 
wish, circumstances, we all know, alter cases, and it 
canalways be asserted, and never authoritatively denied, 
that could he know those altered circumstances he 
would change his mind. Besides, how far and how 
long is this deference to the dead to go and to endure ? 
Were a play by Euripides to re-appear, it would be 
published by scholars without demur, however inferior 
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to the Hecuba. As for our own wishes, Quot homines, tot 
sententie. The fondness of some people for an author 
takes the turn of loving to read everything he ever 
wrote, not only the good, but the bad and the 
indifferent, the argument being, ‘‘I want to judge for 
myself.” Why am I to be confined to the Pi/grim’s 
Progress of Bunyan, or to the Saint's Everlasting Rest 
of Baxter, or to the Crusoe of De Foe, or to the Opium 
Eater and the Autobiographical Sketches of De Quincey ? 
I want all Baxter, all Bunyan, all De Foe, all De 
Quincey. So some book-lovers cry aloud, but others 
have no such voracious appetites, and view with dismay 
and a sense of shrinking 
“as from the soldiery, a nun,” 

the dragging into the light of all the inferior work of 
an author hitherto only known to them as the producer 
of masterpieces. To read A Vision of Horns after 
Barbara S. can give no man pleasure, 

The subject is one on which I have no settled con- 
victions, but I own to the belief that there is such a 
thing as ‘‘over editing.” The professional zeal of the 
modern editor, his slavish devotion to what after all is 
a parasitical task, his passion for little scraps of un- 
published matter, do not greatly arride me, to use an 
Elian word. After all, whoever has on his book- 
shelves the Zssays and Last Essays of Elia, and the con- 
tents, in whatever form, of the two volumes first pub- 
lished in 1818, and an edition of the Zef/ers, has within 
his reach all that is necessary to enable him to do the 
only thing that really matters, that is, participate in 
the joy of Charles Lamb. 

This, however, is an age of energetic and highly 
competitive publishers, of zealous and painstaking 
editors, and of eager and businesslike collectors. It is 
no use telling these active people that it is as certain 
as rates and taxes that no efforts on their parts will 
add to the literary reputation of Charles Lamb, and 
that it is a matter of no moment whether his review of 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer is ever discovered or not; 
they will steadily go on their own way. And why 
should they not? Nobody now can either make or 
mar Charles Lamb, and the more editions there are of 
his delightful writings the better for the consumer of 
good things. 

Two fine new editions of Lamb are now in course 
of publication. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has published, through Methuen 
and Co.,* the first volume of an edition of the works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb which, when completed in seven 
volumes, bids fair to be the completest on record. Mr. 
Lucas has well-known qualifications for his task, whilst 
publishers, paper-makers, printers, and binders have 
done their very best to make the casket and casing 
worthy of the beloved author whose genius and 
character are there enshrined. When the edition is 
complete it will make a goodly show and put Elia’s 
famous ragged veterans to the blush. 

In this first volume, eighteen pieces ‘‘ undoubtedly 
Lamb's,” appear, for the first time in any edition of his 
works, and are here also for the first time ‘‘ publicly 
identified” ashis In the list of contents these eighteen 
reclaimed pieces are most conveniently marked with 
a double asterisk. It will not be pretended that 
this editorial treasure-trove enhances the value 
of Charles Lamb. We could have done very well 
without them, but their presence does no harm. In 
some of them the reader of Lamb’s letters will recog- 
nise sentences with which he is already familiar, and 
when he does this he will usually think the language 
of the letter happier than that of the reprinted article. 
One of the most interesting of these newly captured 
essays is on the writings of Sir Thomas More. It 
consists chiefly of extracts, but admirably exemplifies 
both the extent of Lamb’s reading and the sweet 
catholicity of his temper. 





*TuHe Works OF CHARLES AND Mary Lamp. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas, 7s. 6d. each. London: Methuen and Co, 


In the appendix to this volume are to be found a 
handful of essays and notes which the editor ¢hinks 
are Lamb’s, and 150 pages of Mr. Lucas’s own notes 
on the contents of the volume. These latter notes are 
admirable, and make none the less agreeable reading 
because occasionally they reveal ignorance of some 
minute detail which is known to the reader. A 
really omniscient editor would be unbearable. In 
his preface Mr. Lucas adumbrates the future appear- 
ance of an editor of Charles Lamb whose business it 
shall be to probe deeply into every sentence of his 
author, and make it deliver up, as will the sea its dead, 
all its hidden allusions and borrowed or suggested 
phrases. For such an editor I, at least, can wait with 
exemplary patience. 

In addition to the seven volumes of this edition, 
Mr. Lucas is now engaged in preparing a life of ‘‘ the 
late Elia’ in two volumes. No honours are too great 
for Charles Lamb; and the happy man who survives 
to have these nine volumes in his homestead will need 
nothing but Messrs. Newnes’s edition of the works of 
Charles Lamb in one volume to slip in his pocket when 
he goes a journeying to be as completely equipped in 
this matter as anyone need wish to be. 

Mr. Lucas has a rival in the field in the person ot 
Mr. William Macdonald, who is seeing through the 
press for J. M. Dent and Co. an edition of Lamb,* which, 
when completed, will be in twelve most companionable 
volumes. A remarkable feature of this edition is that 
the first two volumes of it, at any rate, the Zssays and 
the Last Essays of Ela, which are already published, 
are plentifully illustrated by Mr. Brock. These illus- 
trations are often delightful;. old Ravenscroft, for 
example, in Barbara S. is to the very life, whilst the 
two shadowy figures standing by Lamb’s knee 
movingly picture for us Dream Children. There are 
those who do not care for an illustrated Lamb, and 
who are only teased by pictures when reading, but let 
not these fidgety souls lightly discard Mr. Brock’s 
admirable humours. Cut the illustrations out and 
paste them in an Elia album, and then when you are 
not reading the essays you can be looking at the 
pictures. 

Mr. Macdonald has one very editorial trait: he 
does not think over-well of his predecessors—of the 
other editors of Lamb. This is a pleasant humour 
to exhibit in a magazine article, but whether anybody 
who wants to read Lamb three times a week for the 
rest of his life will care always to be confronted with 
Mr. Macdonald’s ‘‘ general preface” dealing with the 
peculiarities and peccadilloes, real or supposed, of 
other editors of whom, perhaps, the reader has never 
heard, is doubtful. 

As an editor Mr. Macdonald is careful and serious. 
He has evidently pondered deeply over Lamb, and in 
his memoir, which occupies eighty pages of the volume 
containing the Last Essays of Elia, he discusses the 
‘‘inwardness”’ of his author quite eagerly. All readers 
of Lamb will heartily agree with the following 
remarks : 


“In the correspondence (from 1797-1807) with Coleridge, 
Southey, Lloyd, Wordsworth, Manning, Hazlitt, Godwin, 
and others, Lamb not only looked down many vistas of 
personality, and was a sharer, by sympathy, in many per- 
ceptions and adjustments of the mind that were not 
primarily his own, but also in the course of it he first struck 
the rich veins of his own thought and humour, and became 
expert, almost unaware, in the use of faculties which but for 
this would never have been developed in such variety or 
been so integrated as they were in a single character ; a 
character full of diversity, indeed, yet always centrally true 
to itself. Here he not only gathered confidence in relation 
to the world, but by many casual venturings of thought and 
advices given, and gaieties and extravagances even, found 
himself as a man of letters nearly a generation before his 
greater literary career began.” 





* THe Works OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited by William Macdonald. 
In 12 vols. Vols I. and II, Illustrated by C, E, Brock. 3s. 6d. 
net each. London: J. M. Dent, 
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_As an annotator Mr, Macdonald is somewhat 
copious. On the passage in the essay on ‘‘ Detached 
’ : ’ . . 
Thoughts” which refers to Malone’s whitewashing of 
Shakespeare’s bust, his comment is as follows : 

“This instructive atrocity, an everlasting example, and a 
warning of the essential impertinence and silliness of 
what is called /asée, unless it is held lightly as a silly thing 
by those who have it, as the momentary complexion that is 
cast upon their minds by the shadow of their time, not an 
eternal principle to be projected backwards and torwards 
into history, nor made a law to judge humanity by in their 
own day—this infernal act of Malone and Company was 
perpetrated in 1793, the year following the September 
massacres,” 


Assuming the importance of the date of the white- 
washing, it will, I think, be admitted that a sentence 
like the above is not what you expect ‘‘to come bolt 
upon” whilst reading an essay of Elia. However, 
it is in small type, and at the end of the book, and you 
do not, therefore, come bolt upon it whilst reading the 
‘‘ Detached Thoughts” ; consequently it matters little. 
Notes,” says Mr. Macdonald in a note, “ are a great 
evil at the best, and if readers were wise they would 
see that they lose more than they gain by them.” An 
unnecessary note, or even an unnecessary word ina 
note, isa great evil, but a purely informing or strictly 
explanatory note is an assistance which may gladly be 
accepted even when reading things of such delicate and 
exquisitely manipulated structure as the Zssays of 
Elia. So long as all notes, save the author’s own, are 
clapped in an appendix, it is your own fault if you read 
them. But Notes on Notes are intolerable. 





A GREAT DEMOCRAT. 


T is an excellent sign of the reviving interest in 
Dickens that two good new editions should be 
published, one the ‘‘ Biographical Edition” and the other 
‘‘ The Fireside Edition,” both by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. They are both well treated in the matter of 
print and form, and are especially to be commended as 
they include, even in the smallest instances, as many 
as possible of those glorious and absurd old illustra- 
tions which were the life of Dickens. Dickens cannot 
be illustrated now: the trick is lost, like Gothic. We 
cannot see ourselves in a Cockney fantasia, a fairyland 
of clerks. 

_ Once there was a decadent who expressed all the 
views of his school about Dickens by waving his hands 
in the air lightly and saying, ‘‘a vulgar optimist.” 
The phrase is a common one, and he would no doubt 
have preferred an uncommon phrase. But though he 
did not know it, he was in truth uttering a paradox 
more brilliant than all those of his school, a paradox in 
two words and a paradox justifying and exalting all the 
things they both detested—the unwise, the ordinary 
life, the ignorant and the mob. For what a concen- 
trated and startling notion is packed into the phrase 
‘a vulgar optimist.” Of all queer things in a queer 
world this surely is the queerest, that ‘ optimism ” 
should be “ vulgar.” In an old and sad and enigmatic 
World in which burdens lie heavy upon all and espe- 
cially heavy upon the majority,in which only a few have 
ever attained to leisure or self-culture, in which the 
overwhelming mass has toiled desperately between the 
breast and the grave from the beginning of time—it is 
yet the sublime riddle that a cheerful philosophy 
is mot derided as insane, but simply despised 
as common-place. A rich and elegant class look 
down at optimism, and what they have to complain 
of is that it is too widespread ; they look down at the 
wretched toilers, and what they have to complain of is 
that they are too “jolly.” Happiness in this den of 
Oppression has to be rebuked like a mob riot. Misery, 
in this vale of misery, has to be preached like a curious 
piece of refinement. 


There is that about the human race that makes us 
feel that it has never done exactly as it should have 
done on rationalistic lines. There are instances of this 
too numerous to detail, but they keep strong that dark 
doubt of rationalism, that revolt below a revolt, which 
is so characteristic of this time. One would think, for 
instance, that primitive people would have been materi- 
alistic, would have sharpened and perfected the tools 
that conquer the earth and the foods that fill the belly. 
Instead of that we find that they were idiots at practi- 
cal matters, but made themselves really remarkable by 
singing the most exquisite poems and starting the 
deepest arguments about metaphysics. One would 
think that early poems, however vigorous, would be 
coarse and lustful; instead of that, barbaric literature, 
like the //zad, is generally very pure, and civilised 
literature, like the Avabian Nights, full of a revolting 
candour. And whatever one might think would ever 
happen to be said against optimism, nobody could 
possibly have imagined, in the abstract, that it would 
be called vulgar. One would have imagined that 
whatever there was to say against the world would be 
said by the poor and the coerced; that whatever there 
was to say for it would be said by the prosperous and 
the free. But in this divine topsy-turvydom in which 
we live the very reverse has been the fact. Of the 
pessimists, the great majority have been aristocrats, 
like Byron or Swinburne. Of the optimists, the vast 
majority have risen, like Dickens, from the people. 

This is the simplest and the greatest of all the 
greatnesses of Dickens. It was precisely because he 
‘could not describe a gentleman” thathe could never 
really describe a villain. When he tried to picture the 
aristocratic pessimist, as in Sir John Chester, in 
Barnaby Rudge, he failed entirely, and had every 
reason to be proud of that manly and glorious failure, 
For the world from which he came was one full of 
furies and acquainted with grief, but unacquainted at 
least with that cold turret and those discolouring 
windows of the empty soul; unacquainted with the 
last and most final curse that can fall from heaven, that 
which Mr. Myers finely summarised in words that 
might be an epitaph on the age : 

‘¢ What art thou, man, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shail forgive thee all but thy despair.” 

The most vivid and personal of all his works, David 
Copperfield, contains that incomparable description of a 
dim and ignominious boyhood, the changed and sinister 
home, the coarse, unwholesome school, the vast dull 
office and the mean wage, the sickening solitude of 
London. Even our most gruesomely prosaic moderns 
could scarcely leave on the memory an impression so 
black and genuine as ‘‘ Murdstone and Grinby’s,” of the 
deadly sadness of childhood. But Dickens having 
written that added something else. He added the 
following words : ‘‘A curtain had for ever fallen upon 
my life at Murdstone and Grinby’s. No one has ever 
raised that curtain since. I have lifted it, for a moment, 
even in this narrative with a reluctant hand and 
dropped it gladly. Whether it lasted for a year or 
more or less I do not know. I only know that it was 
and ceased to be, and that I have written, and there I 
leave it.” That is a far truer account of the 
place of these bitter times in a life that has had 
any healthy fulfilment afterwards than the spiritual 
vivisections and incurable manglings in the works of 
the modern realist. There are scores of David Copper- 
fields talking in the parlours and pot-houses of the 
real world (the glorious lower middle classes); they 
have been through the unrepeatable and made their bed 
in hell for weeks at a time ; but when they tell of their 
lives they do not generally speak of this—they speak 
precisely as Copperfield does with his Miss Trotwood 
and his Wilkins Micawber. They tell, that is, with 
exuberant joy and amazing exaggeration, tales of the 
admirable rudeness of a maiden aunt or the admirable 
bankruptcies of a commercial traveller. 
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The ‘‘ Biographical” edition of Dickens, which has 
just appeared, has appended to it (somewhat after the 
manner of the Thackeray edition which appeared some 
time ago) a life divided into sections ; and the life of 
Dickens, however fragmentarily read, is quite sufficient 
to establish this general view. It was, as everybody 
knows, Dickens himself who went to Murdstone and 
Grinby’s, Dickens who toiled in his mere boyhood in a 
vast ugly business without money or friends. If he 
came to whitewash the world it is at least odd that he 
came from a blacking-factory to do it. 


G. K. C. 


POOR LAW CHILDREN.* 


HE commercial 
change 

Suez Canal, 
for wood in 


crisis of 1866, 

consequent on the 
which involved the 
shipbuilding, and 


and the economic 
opening of the 
substitution of iron 
resulted in the trans- 
fer of that industry from the Thames to northern 
ports, led to a serious increase of London pauperism, 
which lasted for many years. The schools, as_ well 
as the workhouses, were crowded; ophthalmia, the sure 
index of their sanitary condition, became tearfully prevalent. 
In 1873, from a large school holding 1,100 children 300 
of the worst cases were removed to a separate building and 
kept for eighteen months under the personal care of Mr. 
Nettleship, the well-known oculist. In another school of 
even larger size his report was, in 1874, that not 15 per 
cent. of the eyes could be described as healthy. ‘The 
result of repeated and prolonged conferences between ex- 
pert oculists and hy a inspectors was to effect a com- 
plete revolution in the hygiene of those schools, morally and 
physically. Structural changes were made, often at enor- 
mous cost. In Hanwell School, for instance, erected in 
1856, at an expense of £57,000, there was a huge frontage 
of three stories 600 ft. in length, the dormitories of which 
opened into a central corridor. Four openings were made 
distinct 


in this line of building, thus dividing it into five 
blocks, united merely by light iron bridges; the central 


corridor in these blocks was abolished for the sake of 
cross ventilation. At the same time an isolation school for 
ophthalmic cases was established, consisting of fifteen de- 
tache] huts carefully constructec ; Mr. Sydney Stephenson, 
a well-known oculist, was entrusted with its superintend- 
ence. The cost of such procedure was very great ; but ex- 
perience has clearly shown that nothing less would have 
sufficed. Meanwhile many important changes were intro- 
duced in the physical and moral régime of these schools, of 
which the following passage from a report in 1889 by the 
present writer may give some imperfect indication: 

“As every condition which promotes the spread of 
ophthalmia is also favourable to the growth of the other ail- 
ments and deficiencies which abound in institutions of this 
kind—chilblains, ringworm, eczematous eruptions, stunted 
growth; and, on the moral side, apathy, stagnation, and the 
dull spirit of helpless routine—so is the converse true of 
remedial action. The substitution of individual care for 
mechanical manipulation of masses, the development of 
energy, native wit, common sense, that follows from the 
separation into small groups with whom the teacher or nurse 
comes into personal contact, as contrasted with the lifeless 
aggregation of molecules into a passive lump which is hardly 

voidable in very large institutions: these things have 
physical and moral reactions which go side by side. The 
diseases that haunt pauper schools are diseases of defective 
vitality, due partly to the apathetic stock from which the 
children spring, partly to the mistaken policy of handling 
them mechanically in large masses. Everything which pro- 
motes free circulation of atmosphere, which creates muscular 
and moral energy, which raises the boy or girl from a dead 
fraction to a living unit, will tend to eradicate, not oph- 
thalmia only, but the other diseases of stagnation, physical 

and moral, to which pauper schools are prone.”’ 

A signal illustration of these remarks is afforded by 
the experience of the poor law training-ship established at 
Grays, in Essex; the superintendent of which, C 
Bouchier, has recently retired, 
” Some RESULTS OF BoARDING-O1 T Poor Law CHILDREN. 

Rev. William Pitt Trevelyan. London: 
Pp. 9t. 2s. 


aptain 
after thirty years of most 


By 
P. S. King and Son. 


devoted and successful service. A large proportion of the 
boys under his care are now doing thoroughly well in the 
navy or the merchant service. 

" Schools built during the last twenty years have almost 
invariably been arranged on the system of detached houses, 
under the control of a superintendent and matron. Each 
house is managed either by a sub-matron, or by a married 
couple, the husband being a gardener, carpenter, painter, 
or otherwise engaged in industrial training. The 
superiority of this system to that of the large “ barrack 
schools has been amply demonstrated by experience. 

The rival system of 
commonly known as “ 
in country 


dealing with these children is that 
boarding-out ” ; z.¢., of placing them 
villages in homes selected by a committee of 
residents, usually members of the squire or the clergyman’s 
family ; the proceedings of the committee being controlled 
by occasional visits from the Board of Guardians who send 
the children, and by an inspectress appointed by the Local 
Government_Board. Miss Mason’s reports will be found 
contained in the annual reports of that board; they supply 
ample information as to the working of the system, with 
its advantages and its dangers. The little book of Mr. 
Trevelyan here noticed gives the results, most truthfully 
and modestly set down, of one of the best of those local 
committees. It will well repay perusal. 

The advantages of the plan are obvious. If the local 
committee are wise and persevering, if the foster parents 
are well chosen, the orphan or deserted child finds a real 
home with enduring family ties, to which in after life he 
often returns. Equally obvious are the dangers. A good- 
natured, easy-going committee, spending much of their 
time in town or in continental travel, may choose unworthy 
foster parents, and may get tured of watching them. Out- 
side inspection is therefore and even that may 
fail. ‘Lhat abuses have occurred is certain. but they have 
not been so numercus as to counterbalance the good results. 

English land tenure, as well as the present condition 
of agriculture, oppose obstacles 
pian. Large 


necessary, 


to the extension of this 
villages well known to the present writer 
have been explored without finding a single cottage where 
suitable foster-parents could be found. A country of pea- 
sant freeholders would probably be much better adapted for 
the disposal of children on this plan. In France it has 
been for a long time in use, in nearly half of the depart- 
mems. It is a mistake to suppose that everything is more 
centralised in France than in England. In poor-law ad- 
ministration, for instance, many important matters are left 
to departmental councils (answering to our county coun- 
cils), which in England would have to be referred to White- 
hall. 

I have before me the annual reports of Assistance 
Publique for the Departmental Council of Seine-et-Marne 
between 1890 and 1894. From these it appears that a 
large number of orphans and deserted children, varying in 
age from a few months to thirteen, are boarded out in the 
Avallonais. This is a district surrounding the little town 
of Avallon, in the department of Yonne. Within a radius 
of ten miles from this centre, a district containing twenty- 
one communes and eighty-five hamlets, 535 chil idee ‘mM are 
thus disposed of among peasant families. The sum allotted 
for their maintenance seems small—twelve francs a month, 
besides the allowance for clothing and medical attendance. 
There is, nevertheless, a constant supply of applicants for 
the reception of these children. A very careful and elabo- 
rate system of supervision is carried out by six medical in- 
spectors. Children at the breast are visited monthly, older 
children once a quarter; attendance illness is, 
of course, constant. The mortality, even of young infants 
appears to be extremely low, and will compare favourab ly 
with that of the healthiest districts in this country. By an 
old law passed during the first Republic, a premium of fifty 
francs is given to any foster-parents who can show that a 
child has remained with them from infancy to the age of 
twelve ; and this premium is frequently awarded. 

No difficulty has been experienced in finding remunera- 
tive work for children when their school days are over. 

“In the course of thirty years,” says Dr. Durand-Desmons, 
the chief inspector of the department, “the region of the 
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Avallonais, once poor and ill-cultivated, has been com- 
pletely transformed by the labour and capital introduced 
by those new inhabitants. New roads have been made, 
waste lands have been reclaimed, houses have been en- 
larged and embellished, and general comfort has been 
diffused.” We are assured on the same authority that the 
relations between the foster-parents and the children are on 
the whole extremely satisfactory. “Most of them show 
real affection for the children. Without going so far as 
to say that this affection is wholly disinterested, it is yet 
undeniably real. After a short interval they become at- 
tached to them, look upon them as members of their family, 
and when the time for separation comes, part from them 
with sincere regret.” 

On the whole, it would seem that the boarding-out 
system has struck a deeper root in France than in Eng- 
land; a difference which the relations of the labourer to 
the soil in the two countries go far to explain. 


J. H. Bripces. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

T is not surprising to hear of the growth of the dis- 
tractions attending a thoroughly false situation. 
The Cabinet is thought to be more and more divided, 
and to be confronted with developments of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy that threaten its existence. That 
bold tactician is said to have pressed the consequences 
of Mr. Balfour’s assent to an inquiry into Free Trade 
to a point which completely threatens the liberty of his 
Free Trade colleagues. The situation, as he defines 
it, takes, | am told, something of the following 
shape: ‘* You have permitted me to appear as the 
prosecuting counsel in the assize to which you have con- 
sented. The rest of you have agreed to take the 
place of judges. But you are not entitled, under our 
agreement, to destroy the effect of my advocacy by 
appearing on the other side while you remain members 
of the same Cabinet. Therefore you must be 
silent, or be content to hold the scales evenly 
between the opposing theories of trade.” This 
sounds too preposterous even for a Balfourian Govern- 
ment, but these extravagant and ever growing demands 
are consistent with Mr. Chamberlain’s character 
and the weakness of the human material with 
which he has to deal. He must have calculated on a 
divided Government as he estimated for a divided party. 
I am told that his early forecast of the situation allowed 
for eighty Free Trade Unionists, and for a defeat at the 
polls by a Liberal majority large enough to counter- 
balance the Conservatives and the Irish Nationalists 
together, and to yield a working majority of twenty or 
thirty. Underlying these calculations is the thought 
that the present leadership and disposition of the 
Unionist forces must be broken up and re-fashioned. 

That issue, at all events, is pertinent and clear. 

* * + . + 
For it seems to me incredible that Mr. Balfour 
can ever have a second term of office as Prime 
Minister of England. He is incapable of government, 
and when he has served the purpose of keeping 
the party together till it is ready to accept the 
Chamberlain evangel, he should by all the rules of 
politics, as men like Mr. Chamberlain play them, be 
thrown aside. Sucha development would hardly leave 
parties in the pesition they occupy to-day. The 
Unionist Free Traders must follow the career 
of their predecessors, the Peelites, and settle 





slowly down on the Progressive side, rallying all 
that is steadiest and most thoughtful in English 
politics against the adventurous charlatanry of neo- 
Protection. For the moment, however, the pivot 
of the situation is clearly the Duke of Devonshire. 
There is no reason to suppose that if Mr. Ritchie is 
forced out of the Cabinet in the autumn alone, he 
will be strong enough to bring about the resignation 
of the Cabinet. But the Duke carries heavier forces. 
If he, too, leaves when Mr. Chamberlain breaks cut in 
his Protectionist irruption, Mr. Balfour cannot attempt 
re-construction. He can hardly face the country with 
an openly Protectionist Administration, for, though he 
breaks many promises, such a breach of his 
pledge that the mandate shall come first and 
a change of fiscal system second, would be 
altogether too flagrant. And if the Duke is firmly 
set against Protection, as I believe him to be, it is 
useless to postpone the reference to the country till 
the new year. No new Budget can come from a 
Ministry fatally divided on the first principles of finance. 
Mr. Chamberlain would not assent to a Free Trade 
scheme ; the Duke’s and even Mr. Balfour’s personal 
engagements forbid a first step to Protection. There- 
fore all his falseness to the Unionist compact, his sub- 
servience to a dominant personality, serve the Premier 
nothing. 
7 . * * * 

I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Bourke Cockran’s 
oration on Free Trade at the dinner party given in his 
honour at the National Liberal Club. Perhaps it was 
not free from a certain extravagance, the fault of the 
wonderful optimism, the almost boundless devo- 
tion to abstract political theory, which the great 
American nation cherishes in its evergreen growth. 
But what force, what imagination, it showed ; 
what an exuberant physical vitality, what ready and 
practical powers of illustration! Compare such a tor- 
rential exhibition with our prim and clipped Parlia- 
mentary speechifying, timid in phrasing, carefully 
qualified in its point of view. American oratory 
will never quite suit our temperament, but still 
it is sad to think that we have ceased to pro- 
duce any fair proportion of speakers of the intel- 
lectual and physical quality of Mr. Cockran. We 
do not even discover writers as human as Mr. Henry 
George. Mr. George’s little book ‘‘ Protection and 
Free Trade” seems to me the most attractive state- 
ment of the Free Trade case I have ever read, perhaps 
the only statement to which the enlightened workman 
is likely to yield a full assent. But here we fail; our 
politics no longer yield the more primitive kind of 
thinker, who aims first at the conquest of men’s 
imaginations and sympathies. It is because we lack 
this high type that the country falls back on the false, 
shallow, and essentially common and sterile ideas of 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose energy seems at times to be 
the only living embodiment of the character of our 


people. | - . ; : 

And what Mr. Chamberlain is in politics the late 
Mr. Henley was in literature. What had Mr. Henley 
to say? Nothing. His paper gave no fresh impulse 
even to Conservatism; it only tied it to the round 
of vulgar prejudice from which all the really able 
modern Tories, such as Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, found it necessary toescape. His creed was 
essentially uncivilised ; and yet it had no touch of the 
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faith of truly affectionate barbarians of the type of Walt 
Whitman, to say nothing of Tolstoy. It was a kind 
of English counterpart to Nietzsche ; yet it lacked the 
fearless logic, the poetic subtlety, of that audacious 
spirit. That Henley’s life was far finer than his writings 
was a fact which all men who honour a most glorious 
struggle with physical infirmity will admit. But in 
entering the sphere of politics he contributed nothing 
but an exacerbation of our national faults, of that spirit 
of hard unreasonableness, of true illiteracy, that im- 
poverishes our public and intellectual life. It was this 
quality that made his political writing a kind of 
embroidered Daily Mail-ism—a thing unreadable by 
all but Englishmen (or Scotchmen) of a certain school. 
It died with his paper, and then Mr. Henley wisely 
turned to poetry and criticism, where again, for all his 
personal resoluteness and his powers of style, only the 
record of his sufferings is likely to live. For of him it 
may be truly said, as it was untruthfully said of Heine, 
that he wanted love. 





SUMMER RAILWAY SERVICES. 

HE Great Western Railway have long since accus- 

tomed us to regard them as one of our most pro- 
gressive lines; and their summer programme shows in 
several respects an advance on their previous records. 
Thus, after this week a new Cornish express will be put 
on which will leave Paddington at 10.40 a.m. and 
run to Exeter without a stop, arriving there at 
2.10 p.m., and at Plymouth 3.30 p.m, and the 
chief Cornish towns at later dates. The old 
Cornishman thus dethroned starts five minutes later, 
loses its luncheon car, but, by way of compensation, 
is slightly accelerated. An up-train similar to the new 
express will leave Penzance at 11.25 a.m., and, after 
stopping at three Cornish towns and leaving Plymouth 
at 2,10 p.m. and Exeter at 3.30 p.m., reach Paddington 
at 7 p.m. In this connection it is interesting to refer to 
the record run accomplished by the train which took the 
Prince of Wales from Paddington to Truro on Tuesday. 
This train did the 246 miles between Paddington and 
Plymouth in 3 hr. 537 min., being 36} min. less than 
the scheduled time. When the piece of line between 
Castle Cary and Langport is finished the Great 
Western will be able to leave their present main line at 
Reading and proceed to Exeter by a route almost as 
direct as the South Western line. 

The G.W.R. have just finished another of their 
much-needed loops, and thereby shortened the journey 
to South Wales. The trains now deviate from the 
South Wales main line at Wootton Bassett and rejoin 
it at Patchway, a few stations before the Severn Tunnel 
is entered. Newport is now 2 hr. 33 min., Cardiff 
2 hr. 55 min., Swansea 4 hr. 15 min. distant from 
London. Apparently, however, the Irish express is not 
qguickened. Perhaps we shall have to wait for this till 
the new route between Fishguard and Rosslare is 
established. In this connection a new link is nearly 
forged, as the new line of the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway from Newross to Waterford is 
expected to be open for traffic next month. The 
Manchester Guardian points out that the L. and 
N.W.R., in acquiring a leading influence over the Irish 
company, intend to look out for their own route to 
Dublin; but they are not likely to touch the improved 
Great Western route to the South and West of Ireland. 
A step in this direction was taken when the Great 
Southern and Western, acting on a_ policy con- 
certed with the G.W.R., acquired a few years back 
the Waterford and Limerick Line. Let us now 
turn to the London and South Western. 

The 11 a.m, will run from Waterloo to Exeter with- 
out a stop (except at Salisbury, to take up passengers 
only), arriving there at 2.15 p,m. The evening train 








\eaving Waterloo at 5.50 will drop some of its stops 
between Salisbury and Exeter, which it reaches at 9.50. 

hese recent ‘‘ accelerations ” in the train service 
to the West of England seem to have roused the envy 
of the Manchester people, who seem to think (vide the 
Manchester Guardian) that the recent improvements in 
their service might give way to something better still. 
It is like carrying coals to Newcastle to suggest to Man- 
chester that there are economic grounds for these dif- 
ferences. The demand for fast trains between London 
and Manchester is a constant demand, but not one 
reaching the acute pressure of the demand to be carried 
to the tourist resorts of the South-West of England and 
Scotland, which is felt for three months in the year. 
Most of the very fast trains are only put on for the 
summer months. Moreover, the running of these long- 
distance expresses is the chief method of railway adver- 
tisement. They are put on at that time of the year, 
when everybody consults railway time-tables and is 
thinking of means of communication. 

The more unobtrusive demands of the business 
man would never give the railway companies the 
same opportunity of advertisement. Their policy 
may be traced also in the system of tourist 
tickets, which are never issued, e.g., to the 
Lancashire towns. There is, however, one respect 
in which the non-tourist traveller between big 
centres of population is well cared for—z.e., in the pro- 
vision of dining-car accommodation. This is a means 
of saving time, which appeals to him perhaps almost as 
much as an acceleration of an average speed from fifty 
to fifty-three miles an hour. Perhaps, too, what is 
more important to him is the opportunity to get between 
London and the Lancashire or West Riding towns and 
back in the day, and that need has been met more and 
more in the last few years. Witness the recent provision 
by the G.N.R. of an early express service between 
Kingston and Nottingham, Leeds and Bradford, &c., 
each direction. For the business man let so much 
suffice. The East Coast route is to be traversed by 
some very fast trains this year. Thus we are to have 
a train leaving King’s Cross for Edinburgh at 10 a.m., 
and reaching the latter city at 6.15, after stopping 
only at Doncaster and Newcastle. The expresses 
which ran to Scotland via Harrogate last summer will 
also be renewed. This increase of long-distance runs 
does not mean that the intermediate parts of England 
lose any facilities, The North Eastern, which is--as 
becomes a company serving Yorkshire — one of 
the most progressive of our companies, gives the 
North of England what is practically an inde? 
pendent service to Scotland. Thus, a train is to leave 
Edinburgh at 8.0 a.m. for Sheffield, stopping only at 
Newcastle and York, and having connections from 
Sheffield with the Midlands, West of England, 
and London. The luncheon’ and_ dining-car 
service between York and Edinburgh is_ also 
improved. There are further improvements of service 
between the West Riding towns and Hull and the 
watering-places on the Yorkshire coast. This summer 
an early morning express is to run from Leeds to Edin- 
burgh. The Great Central will run trains to enable the 
inhabitants of the East Midlands to catch this train. 

The decentralisation of our railway system is 
one of the most marked features of the last few years, 
and in this respect we are very much ahead of 
France. London is, to a less extent, the centre 
of our railway system than Paris is of the French, and 
cross-country journeys are yearly becoming more neatly 
adjusted. The Great Central has in this manner served 
a useful purpose. We note, by the way, that this 
company is running a train from London to Sheffield 
without a stop. The L. and N.W. is in this way 
improving the connection between South Wales and the 
West of England on the one hand and Lancashire and 
the north on the other by a new express in each direction, 
leaving Bristol at 9 a.m. and Crewe at 3.50 p.m. The 
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company is also doing something to ease what used to 
be a very tedious journey from Birmingham to the 
East Anglian watering-places by running an express to 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer. Perhaps the most 
notable of the innovations is a saving of forty minutes 
in the day service to and from North Wall—this may 
be an intelligent anticipation of competition to come. 
The night service to Belfast is also quickened. It may 
seem curious that improvements should have been intro- 
duced in a region of monopoly, seeing that the latest 
efforts of the East Coast group have not stimulated their 
Western rivals to any heroic counterbid for the traffic 
to Scotland. Thus we have no unbroken run to Car- 
lisle such as some enthusiasts dreamed of ; but we have 
nearly a dozen trains entitled to be called express run- 
ning daily from Euston to Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 
Perth, forming a service of which we need not be 
ashamed if we have to speak with our rivals in the gate. 
We would suggest that the belittler of our railways 
should study this, and then turn to page 47 of the Con- 
tinental Bradshaw to see what facilities the Frenchman 
has to get from Paris to the South ; if he urge that the 
run to Marseilles is too long for effective comparison, 
then let Dijon stand for Crewe and Lyons for Glasgow. 

The Midland, after stimulating their rivals a year 
or two back, are now adding to their, ordinary Scotch 
service such extra trains as are required for the High- 
land traffic. Thus, like the L. and N.W.R., they have 
put on a 7.30 p.m. express to the Highlands. Their 
8.30 p.m. to Glasgow contains a sleeping-car for Stran- 
raer; the company apparently think it worth while to 
compete with the L. and N.W.R. for this traffic, but it is 
hard to imagine anybody living south of Cumberland 
so enamoured of the ‘‘shortest sea-passage”’ as to 
go to Ireland by such a circuitous route. The com- 
pany are also taking advantage of their unique rami- 
fications to improve their service between Yorkshire 
and the south-west of England, and between Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Sheffield, and the Eastern 
Counties, giving fresh connections at Harwich with the 
G.E.R.’s continental service. 

Turning to Ireland we notice that the Great 
Southern and Western give three good expresses a day 
from Dublin to Killarney and Cork, the best of which 
does the 165 miles between Dublin and Cork in four 
hours ; although Killarney is twenty miles further, the 
connection with this train only takes another quarter 
of an hour. 

The Midland and Western are also making it easier 
for the tourist to get to Connemara by improved 
services between Dublin and Galway. 

Among other fragments of railway lore, we 
observe that the prospectus of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Electric Express Railway Company, which is 
to work the mono-rail between the two cities, is shortly 
to be issued. The distance is 34} miles, and they hope 
to cover it in twenty minutes. There are to be two 
classes, and ordinary fares will be charged. 

Visitors to Scandinavia may be interested to hear 
of a new railway in the distant North. This is 
a Swedish-Lapland line from Gellivara to Ofoten. 
We fancy that it is not meant chiefly for the tourist, 
as the Ofoten Fjord is a great fishing-ground. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about our reputa- 
tion for speed being taken by the French. This rumour 
seems to have got about this time last year, when the 
Nord Company put on its fast train from Paris to 
Boulogne, and has been repeated unthinkingly often 
enough since. On what does it rest? We grant 
that the Nord has a very fine service of trains between 
Paris and the northern ports and Belgium, but, 
outside this company’s performances, what has France 
to show? The Sud express is a very rapid train, but it 
1S an international one, and its isolation is conspicuous 
if it be studied with the other trains shown in the 
adjacent columns in the time-tables of the Orleans 
Company. Moreover, its fares would frighten away all 


but the wealthy. The P. L. and M. is usually regarded 
as the premier line in France, yet you will hardly find a 
train running from Paris to Dijon in less than 4} hours, 
and most of them take five, yet the distance is hardly as 
great as between London and York, and the promised 
automobile train which was to do the journey in a little 
over three hours has not yet appeared. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am glad that my letter on this subject has 
created a little interest, and 1 hope Zhe Speaker will en- 
courage discussion on this important aspect of the fiscal 
problem. 

I scarcely understand Mr. Wilson’s question. As a 
set-off to my experience, and the opinions I formed as a 
result of it, viz., that Protection benefits the landlord and 
not the tenant or labourer, he asks me to explain his own 
experience. He shows that he, as a landlord, gets £500 
for a farm which let for £1,000 in 1875, and that the wages 
of his labourers are higher now than then. Mr. Wilson 
knows that, owing to continental wars, the comparatively 
undeveloped state of the wheat fields abroad, and other 
reasons, agriculture was very prosperous in the ‘seventies. 
The landlords reaped the benefit of that prosperity just as 
they would reap the benefit of Protection. In 1875 the 
landlords were receiving abnormal rents owing to special 
circumstances, but it would be folly for the State to recog- 
nise that they had any right to maintain the rents at this 
high level. Yet this is partly the aim of Protection. If 
the labourer is receiving higher wages now than in 1875 it is 
because of the law of supply and demand and the economi 
conditions created by higher wages in towns. but, of 
course, Mr. Wilson’s questions are irrelevant, as Protection 
did not exist in 1875. 

I can quite understand farmers refusing the security 
of leases under the present law, because leases can be made 
to give little or no security. But it is ridiculous to argue 
that if a farmer has the choice of purchasing his farm on 
fair conditions (the purchase money to be paid in the form 
of rent if necessary), or as an alternative of remaining as 
a yearly tenant, subject to the will of his landlord, he would 
prefer to choose the latter. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Wilson considers that 
anything I have said regarding townward migration is ex- 
aggerated. Of the thousands who drift from the country 
into the slums of London to swell the ranks of unskilled 
labour, only very few manage to avoid the workhouse 
or to become utterly demoralised. The destruction 
of physique and character going on in the slums is not 
open to question, and a large part of the sufferers have 
come from the rural districts. The reference I made to 
this matter was as mild a statement of the case as could be 
made by one knowing the conditions. 

With Mr. Wilson’s final paragraph I tully agree. The 
decentralisation of industry, the breaking up of large indus- 
trial centres, and the removal of factories from town to 
country, so that factory, field, and workshop may be 
brought in touch with one another, is a matter in which I 
am much interested, and to this end, in fact, I am humbly 
devoting all my energies. Such a movement will not only 
help overcrowding by taking the factory workers out to the 
rural districts, but will help these districts by providing a 
market for the raw produce at the door of the producer. 
It will help to keep the labourer and his family at home. 
In a few months the foundation stone of a new industrial 
town will be laid not many miles from where Mr. Wilson 
resides, and a new industrial era will dawn with the crea- 
tion of the first Garden City. 

To Mr. Coulson’s principal question I would answer 
that I quite agree we have become a grazing instead of a 
corn-growing country, but I cannot see where this is un- 
fortunate. Grazing land, put to the best use ~ill employ 
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as many hands nowadays as the growing of wheat. We 
pay more for imported dairy produce, mutton, beef, &c., 
than for imported wheat. While it remains unprofitable 
to grow wheat, we ought not to encourage its cultivation, so 
long as the land can be put to profitable use. It pays us, as 
a nation, to import wheat at less than we can grow it, it does 
not pay us to import butter, because by a proper system 
we Cah produte this article at less than we pay the foreigner 
for it. Danish butter is the best on the English market, 
and large first-class retailers will not deal in any other. It 
is this superiority of quality which has made it possible for 
the foreigner to command our market for dairy produce. 
One of the reasons why small holdings are preferable to 
large holdings is because the small holding is necessary 
for the profitable production of milk, butter, eggs, &c. 
Successful butter production—and hence tae production 
of such by-products of dairy farming as eggs, poultry, 
bacon, and cheese—can only be secured by having a com- 
bination of small holdings with the large co-operative 
creamery. It cannot be denied that such a combination 
has proved highly successful in Denmark and Flanders, that 
under the guidance of the Hon. Horace Plunket the same 
combination is helping to resuscitate the agriculture of 
Ireland, and that if we could secure it in England it would 
not oniy put the Jand to the most profitable use, but do a 
great deal to bring the population back to the country dis- 
tricts. Nor can it be denied that our present land system, 
preserving, as it does, all the disadvantages and none of 
the advantages of feudalism, makes the extension of such 
a combination into England almost impossible, and gives 
full encouragement to large farms as opposed to small hold- 
ings. One of the most active causes of agricultural de- 
pression is that the present system has encouraged the 
land-greed of the farmer, and most of our farms are held 
by men whose capital is only sufficient to effectively culti- 
vate half of their present holdings. Small holdings would 
not only attract more people to the land, but much more 
capital. 

Mr. Coulson’s cry of poverty on vehalf of the land- 


lords is much out of date in these days when town lan} 
brings £30,000 an acre to the landlord for the sites of 


factories and slum dwellings. Those who know what land- 
lords are getting for land in and around large cities, and 
who are aware of the unjust system of taxation which pre- 
vails, should not attempt to raise the question of decreasing 
rents, if, like Mr. Coulson, they wish the present system 
to be maintained.—Yours, &c., 

TENANT FARMER. 


FREE TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The frequent references made by writers and 
speakers to agricultural depression seem to be the result of 
faith rather than of investigation. ‘The fact that land has 
been thrown out of wheat cultivation and laid down in grass 
for pasturage is not in itself proof of depression any more 
than is the migration of the agricultural labourer from 
farming to other occypations proof that he has not made a 
change for the better. In both cases we shall probably 
find improvement and not retrogression, discover intelli- 
gent adaptation and not drifting incapacity. 

It is essential to recall the fact that during the last 
half century the population of these islands has grown from 
27 millions to 42 millions, 56 per cent. increase, that the 
wants of the latter are relatively greater as are their means 
for satisfying their wants more ample than were those of 
similar standing fifty years ago. But with these expan- 
sions there has been no corresponding enlargement of our 
island home, and with enlarged requirements of grain and 
meat and dairy produce new adaptations were essential 
The land that only partially provided for 27 millions proved 
more inadequate to provide for the increasing and vastly 
more prosperous population. Recourse to the produce of 
other lands was day by day an increasing necessity. From 
the prairies and pampas of the New World, from the plains 
of Russia and India, emanated supplies of grain which our 
ships and steamers and railways transported at rates not 


very wide of the equivalents of the British farmer's rent 
charge. On the other hand farmers found daily increasing 
demands for perishable foods, as meat and dairy produce, 
The demand continued to overtake the supply, and prices 
instead of falling, as with grain, gradually rose. From 
1851 to the present time the price of breadstuffs has fallen 
40 to 50 per cent. Meat and dairy produce prices have 
advanced in varying degrees. Beef, which according to 
Mulhall in 1854-60 averaged 4os. per cwt., is now worth 
about 60s. Butter, which in 1854 touched 68s. per cwt., 
is now worth gos. to 100s. 

It is easy to conceive what a farmer would do in these 
circumstances if his environments permitted. He tried to 
overtake and utilise to the full the more profitable branch 
of grazing; and in order to do that gradually transferred, 
where possible, his wheat fields into pasture lands. ‘The 
transformation was not the result of agricultural depres- 
sion. It was the outcome of national prosperity, of the 
wealth and well-being of the masses whom Free ‘Trade had 
enriched in wages, in physical comforts, and domestic sur- 
roundings, not forgetting educational facilities. 

It is not contended that all farmers have equally 
participated in the beneficent transformation outlined ; 
but to a greater or lesser degree, and subject to numerous 
exceptions, some degree of participation has been within 
the reach of all who had judgment and foresight to lay 
hold. 

The costs of farming have diminished. The steam 
plough, sowing machines, reapers, and the numerous other 
machines and contrivances for economising hand labour 
have reduced costs and set free the labourer for better 
work on railroads, in shipping ports and other spheres of 
higher usefulness; never to return to the conditions of 
farm labourers of anti-Corn Law times. 

The landlords who have lowered their rents, what 
of them? Their reduced income—thanks to Free Trade 
has had a purchasing power amply compensating the re- 
duction. The selling value of their lands—i.e., their 
capital—has very largely increased. They are better off 
than the capitalist whose money fifty years ago commanded 
41% per cent. interest, but now brings in only 3 or 31% 
per cent. with no “unearned increment” in the back- 
ground. Agricultural depression is not yet a tangible grie- 
vance. Perhaps with landlord support and influence Mr. 
Chamberlain will succeed in giving it a measure of reality. 
When trade fails, when the masses are hungry, when the 
little children lack food, when the bakery and the dairy 
are equally closed to their empty hands, then the landlords 
will begin to apprehend the difference between the agricul- 
tural depression of the half century under Free Trade and 
their experiences of Protection allied to Imperialism.—- 
Yours, &c., 

C. M. 





IN A TIMBER YARD IN MAY. 
HOUGH axe and wedge brought down, 
Before its sap could rise, 
This oak that reft of root and crown 
Beside the saw-pit lies, 


It feels the kindly play 
Of vernal airs about, 

And from some little tufts of spray 
Its green leaves open out. 


What miracle is seen 
In woods with blossom starred, 
Like to this log that burgeons green, 
Here, in a timber yard ? 


And what new life should spring 
Arouse in all alive, 

When it can make a stricken thing 
Like this dead oak revive! 


EDWARD WRIGHT. 
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REVIEWS. 


FRENCH GERMANY AND HER LATEST 
HISTORIAN. 

STUDizS IN NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP. By H. A. L. Fisher, 
M.A. Oxford: University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
SINCE historians have ceased to treat history as a work of 
fancy we no longer run the risk of hearing the praise of 
those books of which so many have been written in which 
the imagination, moral reflections, new perceptions, and 
a fine style take the place of an information which is 
wanting, and try to create an illusion to conceal the poverty 
vf actual proot. Not that the secret of these elegant and 
vain productions is lost, but we know to-day the value to 
attach to these precocious and superficial works. History 
which has become objective and limits its efforts carefully 
is NOW a precise art, and it is by means of the monograph 
that the science of the past progresses. Historians, their 
work more and more specialised both in time and in space, 
only treat now subjects distinctly defined, but they treat 
them thoroughly, and they leave no evidence unused. 
‘Thus we see every day an increase in the number of works 
of this sort, histories that are exact, accurate, definite. But 
there is at the outset a sunken rock ahead of us in this 
kind of specialisation, and it is a very real danger ; we run 
the risk of losing the power of synopsis, the power of giving 
to each detail its relative value. Like builders working at 
their stones without knowing the plan of the building, his- 
torians would condemn themselves to a very illusive piece 
of work if it were not for the appearance from time to 
time of books which gather up the results of former works 
and indicate the direction for future works, and thus con- 
trive to place everything in its proper perspective, to mark 
the distance already traversed, and to record results 
already achieved in the elucidation of our information of 
the past. It is a synthesis of this indispensable kind Mr. 
Fisher has just given us. Since the appearance in Ger- 
many of the books of Hausser and Perthes, works which are 
to-day rather out of date, but which are still remarkable 
from many points of view, and since the appearance in 
France of the works of Rambaud and of Denis, collecting 
for French readers the last results of German history, and 
giving them twice over a general idea of Napoleon’s rule 
in Germany, the historians on the other side of the 
Rhine have been plundering the archives methodically and 
devoting various detailed studies, all of them conscien- 
tious, to the different States created by Napoleon. Goecke, 
Iigen Thimme, Darmstidter, have brought to life again 
with such vividness as the various local documents made 
possible the Grand Duchy of Berg, the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, the Hanseatic towns, and the Grand Duchy 
of Frankfort. The truth had been disentangled, and the 
moment had arrived when a historian, without waiting 
for the special works on Baden, Berg, and Bavaria, actually 
in preparation, wasable, if he had a command of 
the subject and could treat it in its large outlines, to con- 
struct the general picture of the French rule in Germany 
in the time of Napoleon the First, a picture of its lasting 
results,, as well as of its temporary effects. It is such a 
picture that Mr. Fisher has undertaken to present. He 
has succeeded admirably, and his book, which is a sort 
of hostage for the future, is a guarantee of the excellence 

of the books which are to follow from his pen. 

Mr. Fisher has been struck by the fact that Napoleon, 
the administrator and the statesman, has never yet been 
studied in works which consider that subject as a whole. 
He is, at the same time, persuaded that the mass of docu- 
ments at our disposal is so enormous that years must elapse 
before definite and detailed treatises can be produced. He 


has, therefore, attempted to show us provisionally what * 


this administration was, to trace the “civil side” of the 
Napoleonic Empire. The first of these studies in Napo- 
leonic statesmanship is devoted to Germany, because of the 
progress which has been made in historical research in that 
country; it is to be followed by other studies devoted to 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy. For the present we do 


not know how to give Mr. Fisher all the encouragement he 
deserves, and to persuade him to complete his task. When 
his task is finished we French readers will owe hi.a a great 
debt; he will have done a great deal to make us under- 
stand the modern régime under which we live, which we 
are trying gradually and progressively to inspire more and 
more with true liberty, and which it is our dream to bring 
into harmony with present necessities. 

Mr. Fisher describes lucidly in the first part of his 
book, which is rather long for our taste, the history of the 
relations of France and Germany down to the moment 
when Germany was in the hands of Napoleon, and became 
in part French. At the end of the eighteenth century, as the 
result of her intellectual hegemony on account of the uni- 
versal reputation of her writers, France was altogether 
ignorant of the movement of ideas in Germany; on the 
other hand, Germany, where the intellectual life was 
so developed, was politically in her infancy, a mosaic of 
little States where old usages that were outworn encum- 
bered the ground; she was plunged in a profound sleep. 
The Revolution burst upon her, the Revolution which 
“ Etait par elle méme unacte d’hostilité contre les monar- 
chies absolues ; les droi/s de U’ homme que la constituante avait 
proclamés n’étaient pas seulement les droits des frangais 
mais ceux de tous les hommes.” (Seignobos.) 

The men of the Revolution became inevitably mis- 
sionaries Of their ideas of equality and brotherhood, and 
conflicts were unavoidable. Treaties consecrated the 
work of our soldiers, and France, victorious and now a 
conqueror, reverted to traditions which she had never for- 
gotten. She no longer contented herself with the left bank 
of the Rhine, and from 1797 Napoleon was nursing all 
those designs on Germany which he was destined afterwards 
to realise, “the secularisation of the ecclesiastical prin- 
cipalities, the pretended care for the smaller German princes, 
the playing off of Berlin against Vienna, the abolition of the 
old Imperial policy, the domination of France in Western 
Germany, the pushing of Prussia and Austria eastwards.” 
When the Treaty of Campoformio had confirmed the con- 
quest of France and recognised the boundaries decreed by 
the laws of the French Republic; when the Treaty of 
Luneville had further aggravated the series of Austrian 
concessions ; when in 1803, Germany had been “ simpli- 
fied,” one might have thought that we had reached the 
end of French activity in Germany. Nothing of the sort. 
Some months after the German Diet had accepted the 
scheme of partition the Peace of Amiens was broken, the 
French troops seized Hanover, and Napoleon, now the 
master of Belgium, of Holland, of the Provinces of the 
Rhine, and of Hanover, bound Germany to France and to 
his interests in the formidable struggle for which he was 
preparing with England. The policy pursued by Napoleon 
from 1804 (and this is brought out with great skill by Mr. 
Fisher) led up naturally to the Continental blockade with 
all its consequences. Napoleon has this mad dream of 
conquering the sea from the Continent, and it is in the 
pursuit of that object that he is destined to shatter and 
spend himself. He forbids the importation of English 
merchandise into Germany; he watches the Hanseatic 
ports, till then the great emporia of Central Europe, he 
pursues the English spies, relentlessly retaliating on the 
intrigues of the emigrés, who are paid and kept by the 
English. Mr. Fisher, by the way, deplores the part played 
by the English in these intrigues. To be always conquer- 
ing has become a necessity for Napoleon. He has com- 
mitted himself to a course from which he cannot escape. 
We cannot, then, look for altruistic motives or the inspira- 
tion of great political ideas as the origin of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Napoleon wanted soldiers, he wanted 
princes attached to himself so to exercise their power as 
to serve his own interests The Confederation of the 
Rhine, which was never organised, provided material 
for the meditation of German pedants, who argued 
solemnly about the reunion of the Diet in such 
a manner as constantly to hinder it, about the 
possible influence of tribunals which never existed, 
and about the fundamental Statute which was never 
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signed. On our side all the time the confederation was a 
sad reality. It gave the Emperor his contingents and 
served his insatiable ambition. If in other respects this 
new grouping of the forces of Germany was an advantage, 
that was not due to any good intentions of Napoleon’s. 
“ It was one of those moments in history when vulgar greed 
is made the instrument of social and political improvement.” 

After Tilsitt the French domination of Germany is 
complete. “ Austerlitz had confirmed his supremacy in 
the south, Jena had given hi... the command in the North, 
Tilsitt secured him from danger in the East, and Prussia 
lay crushed and mutilated, deprived of her fairest provinces, 
occupied by a foreign army, condemned to pay a huge con- 
tribution, and to witness the downfall of three client dynas- 
ties, Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, and Orange Nassau. The 
Houses of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden were now 
united to the family of Buonaparte by the ties of marriage. 
Saxony and the smaller Saxon Princes had joined the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and French troops watched the 
shores of the Baltic from the Trave to the Vistula.” At 
this moment there is great enthusiasm in the intellectual 
world, as one hopes that Napoleon is going to construct on 
a new basis a new political edifice. 

When he had reached this point in his study, Mr. 
Fisher had to choose between two methods; he could 
either have traced throughout French Germany the intro- 
duction of the Civil Code, the suppression of slavery, the 
creation of a centralised Administration, or—taking the 
chronological point of view, which is sometimes a logical 
point of view—he could have taken one by one the States 
created by the power of Napoleon, and shown us in each 
of these States exactly what was effected by Napoleon, 
what has remained, and what has disappeared. Mr. Fisher 
has chosen this second course, and he has good reasons 
for his choice. In 1806 Berg is created to be “the normal 
school of the other States of the Confederation.” After 
Tilsitt the Kingdom of Westphalia is created out of the 
debris, the experiment of French administration exported to 
Germany is to be tried ona large scale. In 1810 the Grand 
Duchy of Frankfort is to benefit by the experiments made 
elsewhere, and to see the development of French ideas in 
her territory. I cannot undertake to follow Mr. Fisher in 
his excellent monographs on these ephemeral States, mono- 
graphs in which he has made full use of German researches 
which he has supplemented by his own personal investigation 
of the Archives, but there emerge from these different 
studies certain common features which I might mention at 
this point. 

From the point of view of administration and justice 
French rule simplified the territory by substituting the uni- 
formity of departments administered on the same principle 
for the chaos of promiscuous and tiny principalities. The 
chaos of varying laws and procedure was succeeded by the 
uniformity of the civil code of criminal procedure and of 
judicial organisation, which left lasting traces in many parts 
of Germany. Feudalism, which still survived, and the serf 
system were suppressed in principle, though the intentions 
of administrators were often hindered by the resistance of 
local authorities. The principles were excellent, the Con- 
stitutions were perfect, the administrators were intelligent 
and conscientious, and the revolution would have accom- 
plished its work of liberation if Napoleon had not exacted 
such a tribute of soldiers and of money, embarrassing com- 
merce and industry with restrictions, imposing on the 
peoples infamous kings like Jerome, distributing everywhere 
his police, vexatious and incompetent, exasperating the 
peasants by fiscal monopolies. With such a régime the 
best intentions in the world were doomed from the first. 
France, who had done Germany the great service of rous- 
ing her to the modern spirit, saw rising up against 
herself in 1813 a people who had been crushed by the 
excess of a military despotism, and who had been prevented 
by the Napoleonic Government, tyrannical in its method of 
procedure, from finding the time to prepare their country 
for a political career.* 


*Count Beugnot, the Imperial Commissioner on the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, was one of those who always urged with great 





All this Mr. Fisher shows in an objective and de- 
tached manner, without hatred or passion: he is not afraid 
on occasion to point out England’s faults, and when he 
enumerates those of Napoleon he does it without bias, with- 
out forgetting to show what there was that was great and 
lasting in the French rule in Germany. His book is the 
work of an historian who is concerned to explain rather 
than to judge, to make an impartial analysis, but not to de- 
fend some narrow creed. When I add that Mr. Fisher does 
not content himself with drawing on works already pub- 
lished, but that he supplements the researches of others 
by researches of his own, 1 shall have shown how in- 
dispensable this book is to students. Crammed with facts, 
full of new and ingenious ideas, it is very pleasant to read. 
It is written in a happy and easy style, clear and varied. 
It is one of those books which you cannot put down when 
you have begun it, and which you finish without fatigue.t 

At the beginning of his book Mr. Fisher says: “ Few 
problems are more interesting to the sociologist than the 
mutual interaction of different civilisations.” Few pro- 
blems, I will add, are so difficult. Mr. Fisher has succeeded 
in illuminating the problem of the French rule in Germany ; 
henceforward his book is indispensable. 

CHARLES SCHMIDT, 
Archiviste aux Archives Nationales, Paris. 





ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 

THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631). By Thomas Seccombe 
and J. W. Allen. Two vols. 3s. 6d. each. London: George 
Bell and Sons. 

Wirn the publication of this work we believe that Pro- 

fessor Hales’s series of “Handbooks of English Litera- 

ture” is complete. Of the excellence of Mr. Seccombe’s 

Age of Johnson we had some time ago occasion to 

testify. ‘The present undertaking was more difficult. So 

minute and varied has beem the study of Elizabethan 
writers that a vast secondary literature has grown up on the 

subject, which it is necessary for the compilers of such a 

guide as this to recognise and summarise. The importance 

of the task is shown by the fact that the handbook has ex- 
panded into two volumes, a size unprecedented in the 
series, yet notwithstanding this increase in bulk the exi- 
gencies of space have compelled the severest compression, 
and the vast array of authors to be dealt with has occasion- 
ally detracted from the interest of the theme by curtailing 
the space available for each individual. But, on the 
whole, the interest is sustained. Wisely recognising that 
the limits of their work would not permit the bibliographi- 
cal minuteness of Dr. Ward’s History of English Dramatic 

Literature, the authors of The Age of Shakespeare have 

written a handbook which is useful to the student without 

being robbed of human interest by a pedantic parade of 
exact learning. The nature of the book is indicated by the 
authors in the preface: 

““We have not attem)ted more than a most general sketch 
of the conditions under which arose the great Elizabethan 
age of literature. We are well aware that all such general 
statements demand additions and qualifications, and can- 
not possibly be exhaustive. We point out only main aspects, 
not ignorant that there are many minor ones that might be 
advantageously presented. It was, indeed, a time of in- 
numerable departures and activities; and all that can now 
be done is to emphasise the leading influences and motives. 

What we have briefly essayed is to specify the para- 
mount agencies that made the Elizabethan epoch what it 
was, and so in some degree to illustrate its absolute unique- 

ness in the history of English literature.” 











earnestness the gradual introduction of reforms; in a memo- 
randum which he addressed to Jerome, in which he explained 
his ideas about the Kingdom of Westphalia, he declared that 
the Civil Code and the Administrative Order could not be 
introduced ex abrupto in a country like Westphalia. 

+1 should like to mention in particular the amusing descrip- 
tion of the working of the Administrative Order in Westphalia, 
and in another class of ideas the contrast between the two 
methods employed by the French in the conquered countries, 
pages 375 to 377. 
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The authors have dealt with their subject in three great 
divisions—poetry, prose, and the drama. Of these the 
third is the most important, and it is also the best handled. 
The introductory chapter on “;The Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama” is most valuable, supplying a distinct need in giv- 
ing a succinct statement of the rival theories of the origin cf 
the modern drama. While some have considered it indi- 
genous, others have insisted on regarding it as an exotic. 
There can be no doubt that the forms of comedy and tragedy 
came to England from without. Perhaps the authors have 
ascribed this foreign influence too entirely to Italy. In 
doing so they have endorsed the opinions of John Addington 
Symonds. But it is now recognised that the Spanish drama 
was also well known in England in Tudor times, and that 
Spanish literature was probably more familiar than at any 
subsequent period. Mrs. Ward and others have shown 
that in several cases a direct connection can be 
traced. On the other hand, Mr. Seccombe and Mr. 
Allen have well shown that the English dramatists 
were indebted to classical literature only for the 
form of their works, while the spirit was as modern 
as that of Plautus himself. It is only necessary to com- 
pare the Ralph Roister Doister of such a modern as Nicholas 
Udall with the classical affectations of Peele or Greene 
to perceive which was in the true line of English dramatic 
development. 


The treatment of Shakespeare himself is admirable, 
and the short critical notices of his plays are the most 
fascinating part of the volume. Space will not allow quota- 
tion, but we would specify the treatment of the tragedies as 
especially happy. ‘The sub-chapters on “ Metrical Develop- 
ment” and “Shakespeare’s Use of Prose” are of great 
value to the student, who finds that in most treatises a know- 
ledge of technicalities is taken for granted. 


While on the whole The Age of Shakespeare is worthy 
high praise, it is not, of course, without defects. One or 
two may be noted. Ina note on page 11 of the second 
volume we are told that “ perhaps two-thirds of the plots of 
Elizabethan plays were taken from Italy.” Possibly it is 
owing to the exigencies of space that the statement is re- 
peated on page 12, with the omission of the adverb. In 
an otherwise excellent notice of the genesis of the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible it is said that William Tyndale 
declared that he would cause a ploughboy to know more of 
Scripture than the Pope had hitherto known. The authors 
remark that this was no idle boast, at least as regarded some 
of the fifteenth century pontiffs. Unfortunately, Tyndale is 
misquoted. Foxe is the only authority for the story, and he 
relates that Tyndale, while arguing with “a certain learned 
man,” said, “If God spare my life, ere many years I will 
cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of the 
Scripture than thou dost.” There is here no mention of 
the Pope, though possibly the standard of attainment was 
higher, as the man was admittedly learned. It is impos- 
sible, again, completely to endorse the statement that Tyn- 
dale was “ singularly free from partiality and partisan pre- 
judice in his rendering of the text, fof he was a student, not 
of the schools, but of the original tongues, and of God’s 
Word.” It is difficult, in the first place, to understand the 
propriety of speaking of a man who had studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, besides residing at Wittenburg and 
Marburg, as not a student of the schools. And it is im- 
possible that Tyndale or any man could be exempt from 
prejudice in translating the Scriptures at that time. He 
showed his partiality by substituting in his text other words 
for such customary ecclesiastical terms as “ church” and 
“ priest ” in order to avoid countenancing Roman Catholic 
doctrine, and by accompanying his translation of the New 
Testament with strongly controversial glosses. 


Such flaws are, however, of slight importance, and do 
not sensibly lower the high level of general attainment. 
The two volumes are each provided with an excellent index, 
and a chronological table in which the more important 
English and foreign publications are arranged under 


vears in parallel columns adds much to the usefulness of 
the work, 


THE WAY TO WIN WEALTH. 
THe Way ro Win Weattu. Two Pamphlets from “ Social Eng- 
land.’ Illustrated. London: Constable and Co. 4s. 


In Messrs. Constable’s reprint of Professor Arber’s English 
Garner, in the volume newly published, with an introduction 
by Mr. Lang, under the title of “ Social England,” two very 
curious pamphlets, full of a quaint and old-world particu- 
larity, call for more ample notice than they have hitherto 
received. Their titles (or at least their more important 
titles, for each pamphlet is ushered in with a page of 
synoptic heading) are Exgland’s Way to Win Wealth and 
Britain’s Buss ; which alliterative titles are, in themselves, 
sufficient to attract the attention of the literary passer-by. 

The author of the Way to Win Wealth is one Tobias 
Gentleman, Fisherman and Mariner, and must not be con- 
founded with Gervase Markham, who published a pam- 
phlet of similar title. The author of Britain's Buss is less 
material, less concrete, a mere “ E.S.,” whose publisher was 
a noted pirate, and a setter of grave conundrums to those in- 
clined to the heresies of Mrs. Gallup. 

The pamphlets must be read in conjunction with each 
other, for both deal with the same subject of our herring 
fisheries, but from a standpoint strictly commercial, and 
not, as was the earlier effort of Burghley, tempered with 
either policy or religion. Tobias Gentleman shows himself 
a person of much insight, with a sane business head and a 
sound patriotism. He had seen with his own eyes the 
steadily growing wealth of Holland, then recovering, after 
the bloody miseries of Alva’s time, the golden prosperity 
she had known before the Spanish occupation. He realised 
that Holland was gleaning from the narrow seas a rich 
booty in which England might share did she but put forth 
a hand and a herring-boat. And he foresaw how quickly 
the Dutch fishing industry might develop (as it did develop) 
into a fine mercantile marine in perpetual menace to our 
Eastern Coast in the event of war between the two countries. 

“* Took on these fellows,’ he cries, ‘these fellows that 

we call the plump Hollanders! Behold their diligence in 

fishing! and our own careless negligence.’ ” 
And he goes on to show how the Dutch fishing fleet 
numbered six hundred ships, most of them of an hundred- 
tons burthen, with many of larger size, manned with no 
less than fwenty thousand sailors. This is no inconsider- 
able nucleus for a navy, and we learn from the good Tobias 
that the fleet was ordered with something of a naval system : 

*“* A most worthy sight,’ he says, ‘I have taken pleasure 

in being amongst them, to behold the neatness of their 
ships and fishermen, how every man knoweth his own place, 
and all labouring merrily together: whereby the poorest 


sort of themselves, their wives and children, be well main- 
tained; and no want seen amongst them.’” 


We know from old Linschoten that Dutch ships were 
ruled and fitted far better than any ships then on salt water. 
Their butter-box galliots had a cleanly neatness and trim- 
ness about them; .their portly hands an orderly and 
systematised division of labour, so that it is no great wonder 
their wives (or women-merchants), albeit they were “not 
such women as the fishwives of Billingsgate,” had “ their 
aprons full of English Jacobuses, double Jacobuses, ready 
money, or gold, or English twenty-five shilling pieces.” 

The fleet was wont to leave Holland for the Narrow 
Seas “in the very heart of summer, and the very yolk of all 
the year,” with a stout convoy of ships of war to protect 
them from “ their enemies and Dunkirkers.” They usually 
made Shetland early in June and put in to what is now 
Bressa Sound. 

“ And there they frolic it on land, until that they have 
sucked out all the marrow of the malt and good Scotch ale, 
which is the best liquor that the island doth afford.” 

Their profits must have been enormous, for they con- 
trolled, almost totally, the rich fisheries in the home waters. 
It seems strange, but these Hollanders actually supplied 
the Yarmouth folk with bloaters ; and the wise Tobias at a 
rough estimate places the profits of a summer fishing in a 
Buss of 120 tons at cent. per cent. 
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We have alluded to the sound patriotism of the old 
mariner: 

“These courageous, young, lusty, fed-strong younkers 
that shall be bred in the Busses, when His Majesty shall 
have occasion for their service in war against the enemy, 
will be fellows for the nonce. And in distress of 
wind-grown sea, and foul winter’s weather, for flying for- 
ward to their labour, for pulling in a topsail or a spritsail, 
or shaking off a bonnet in a dark night.” 

But it is to be noted that his patriotism lies more in the 
belief that sane bodies make a nation than in a belief in 
Imperial Destiny. He had seen the decay of that fine 
class which beat the Dons in 1588. He saw, or thought 
he saw, a means by which that class might be recreated. 
And in his little pamphlet, so dusty now and obsolete, are 
many hints valuable to us at this time, and from which a 
wise brain might learn the secret of obtaining a naval re- 
serve. 

Tobias Gentleman’s stirring book gave the shadowy 
“FE.S.” his inspiration. It roused him to one of the most 
thorough, painstaking, and careful investigations on re- 
cord. For some years he made diligent search in England’s 
fishing towns and elsewhere until he had mastered every 
detail likely to be of the least use to those thinking of en- 
gaging in the fisheries. His notes are interesting more 
from the light they throw upon the inner workings of the 
ships in those days than from any inherent merit as litera- 
ture. His Scale of Dietary is lavish enough to turn the 
head of any poor “ Johnny Salt” now “signing on.” The 
herring-fishers received a gallon of beer a day! 

The volume contains other quaint pamphlets from the 
shining drag-net of Professor Arber, but none of quite such 
interest. The introduction by Mr. Lang gives a masterly 
synopsis of each item, though we feel that Mr. Lang’s sym- 
pathies have caused him to give too prominent a place to a 
dull poet, John Dennys, who sang of angling. 





FICTION. 


FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 
London. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
THE Pavitions oF Love. By Mildred Shenstone. 
Arnold. 6s. 

ABSURD REPENTANCE. By 
Arnold. 6s. 
NINE POINTS OF THE 

London: 
Tue Day oF 
ing. 6s. 

INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE. By 
Greening. 3s. 6d. 


THE By Rosamond Langbridge. 


London : 


THE St. John Lucas. London: 
Law. 
Lane. 6s. 


PROSPERITY. 


By Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson. 


By Paul Devinne. London: Green- 


Mr. Edgar Saltus. London: 


HERE is a batch of novels, all but one of which appear to 
be the work of new writers, and therefore to call for careful 


and gentle handling. Place aux Dames. The Flame and 
the Flood is avowedly a first effort. To judge from her 
photograph, the author, Miss Rosamond Langbridge, is 
young and charming. To a certain extent her book justifies 
the assumption that she is also clever. Its flaws are chiefly 
due to the fact that she has chosen to deal with conditions 
of life of which she is too young and too intelligent to have 
had any personal experience. Not even the mitigating cir- 
cumstance of red hair can make the passionate devotion of 
a girl for a married man an easy subject to tackle. At the 
beginning Miss Langbridge’s events move too quickly. 
Twice the red-haired girl speaks to a strange musician. On 
the third day they meet alone for the first time, already 
needing no words to express their love for each other. The 
musician plays on the piano, and she cries, “ That’s 
enough,” and asks huskily, “ Why did you never tell me?” 
For his song without words has revealed to her the fact 
that he isa married man! Miss Langbridge then takes her 
readers through the usual business, the sighings and kiss- 
ings, and the rest of it; provides Miss Red-Hair with the 
usual other husband and a red-haired baby, and in the end 
is too soft-hearted to let her run away with the musician, 
even when he is free. A simpler and more fragrant subject 
should enable Miss Langbridge to do well, for she can cer- 
tainly write. 

The same straining after the unusual is the chief fault 








of The Pavilions of Love, by Miss Mildred Shenstone, who 
chooses bigamy as her central motif. With her the plot’s 
the thing. A man, a country squire, loves a maid, but 
transfers his affections to another. Maid number one 
threatens to drop over a precipice unless he is true to her. 
He swears and keeps his oath, as far as the marriage cere- 
mony is concerned. Then he leaves her, and after a time 
marries number two. In due time a son is born of the 
second marriage, and, having been stolen and brought up by 
number one, meets and falls in love with his own sister, and 
eventually kills himself just before the fact comes out 
that, after all, she is not his sister. All this is unnatural 
and unconvincing, and Miss Shenstone must write of what 
is, and not of what might be, and drop certain eccentricities 
of style, if she is to do good work. 

Once again this same striving after effect is observable 
in The Absurd Repentance, by St. John Lucas, though here 
it is not the disagreeable and painful, but the whimsical, 
which is carried to the verge of absurdity. Mr. Lucas 
writes good English and is well read. Beyond that his 
book has no great claims as a work of art, though a certain 
class of reader will find in it a certain entertainment of a 
mild order. ‘Three men are in love in a serio-comic fashion 
with the same lady, who will have none of them.  De- 
termining to prosecute their respective suits in sober 
earnest, they each send a picture to the Academy, agreeing 
that success in that direction shall disqualify for the more 
important competition. Meanwhile, they bind themselves 
by a farcical set of rules not to take undue advantage of 
each other, but in the end are one and all easily defeated 
by a stagey bishop. There is another more conventional 
love-story in the book, but even that is carefully so treated 
as to make no sort of appeal to the reader’s softer emo- 
tions ; while, on the other hand, the farcical element of the 
whole thing is not strong enough to make a successful ex- 
travaganza, 

Nine Points of the Law, by W. S. Jackson, is a story of 
treasure-trove. A young clerk finds a cache of plate and 
valuable coins, stolen by burglars from his employer's house 
and hidden in a wood. After various adventures with the 
actual thieves he conveys the property to France, where 
he stumbles across the owner and his fair daughter on 
pleasure bent. He saves the young lady’s life, bluffs a de- 
tective sent in search of the missing property, and finally 
makes a clean breast of the whole affair. The stern parent 
is so moved by the mingled artlessness and gallantry of his 
behaviour that he not only sets him up in a more lucrative 
line of business than his own office, but allows his daughter 
to follow the natural inclinations of her heart. The story is 
simple and makes no abrupt demands on the intelligence. 
The book is printed in type which is legible in the shakiest 
of trains, and will last comfortably from King’s Cross to 
Grantham. It belongs, in fact, to the class of fiction which 
makes one sigh for the days when it would have been bound 
in yellow and have cost two shillings. 

Two novels which come from Messrs. Greening, accom- 
panied by appreciative notices of their success in America, 
are The Day of Prosperity and Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. 
The first is suggested to’a New York journalist by a perusal 
of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. In his own person, as 
we are led to suppose, he proceeds to prove the possibility 
not of perpetual life, but of age-long sleep, terminable at 
will. He wakes up in the year 2000 in a very new New 
York, a city of gardens and palaces, where there is no 
money and consequently no evil, no dirt and no noise, no 
editorials and no sermons ; where, in short, everyone is 
always as good-tempered and happy as the day is long. 
Mr. Devinne’s economical speculations are not without inte- 
rest, and the reforms in the details of city life which he 
tacitly suggests are practical and to the point. But when 
he goes so far as to imagine the impossible—that streets 
can be so fashioned as never to require “ taking up ”—the 
most unsuspecting of readers wakes to the fact that his 
sanguine young hero is a dreamer of dreams. As, indeed, 
on the last page, he actually proves to be, and so shatters 
the tale of love’s young dream at the very moment when it 
is most interesting. 
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Mr. Saltus, also an American writer, contributes a book 
of a different type. The pitilessness of Mr. Incoul’s nature, 
which leads him to kill his wife and to ruin and drive to 
suicide her not very guilty lover, is carefully and naturally 
“done.” Without precisely being the work of a master- 
craftsman, the story is a good specimen of its kind, may 
even be said to be better than most of its kind, since it 
contains a clever study of character, and many good descrip- 
tive passages, besides the ordinary spasms proper to melo- 
drama. 


FOURTEEN NOVELISTS: OR, SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND IN FICTION. 
THE TiGer’s AWAKENING. By Fred. C. Lunge. London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s. 


FRANCEZKA. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Richards. 6s. 


London: Grant 


SHAPES OF CLay. By Undine Dixon. London: Treherne. 3s. 6d. 


THE DEATH WHISTLE. By Richard Marsh. London: Treherne. 
6s. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. By Algernon Gissing. T.ondon: Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


Pics In CLover. By Frank Danby. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


*TwiIxt Gop AND MAmMMOoN. By William Tirebuck. London: 
Heinemann 6s. 


No Hero. By E. W. Hornung. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
3s. 6d. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS. By Constance Smedley. London: Cassell 
and Co. 6s. 

CATHERINE STERLING. By Norma Lorimer. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s, 


NEAR OF KIN. By Leslie Keith. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. By John Oxenham. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 

RONALD CARNAQUAY. By Bradley Gilman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 53s. 


Mary Nortu. By Lucy Rider Meyer. London: Revell and 
Co. ss. 


AFTER trying conscientiously to rank the fourteen novels 
before us in order of their comparative worthlessness, the 
present reviewer had to admit that Providence has ordained 
that the degrees of artistic badness are infinite, and that no 
modem novelist need despair of beating his fellows in the 
great aira of current English fiction—of being hopelessly 
false to life. ‘There is something rather fine in the plucky 
way our English novelists respond to the British public’s 
constant desire to be soothed and narcotised by the large 
doses of “ popular fiction” it swallows. The drug shop’s 
function in civilised town life is not to be underrated. And 
the value of “ popular fiction” to the critic lies in its un- 
conscious mirroring of the mental appetite of hundreds of 
thousands of Anglo-Saxon readers in their search after dis- 
traction. 

The Tiger's Awakening stands for the crudest melo- 
dramatic conceptions the British breast can harbour as to 
the perils and joys that incidentally await individuals of 
the Imperial race in their “ mission” of governing India. 
Flora Westwood, “ the graceful, fresh-complexioned English 
girl, with cameo profile,” &c., is rash enough to reject the 
advances of the Maharajah of Pritnagar, a gentleman who 
has “a callously hedonic disposition, coupled with the 
moral ethics of a Thug,” in favour of the hero, Héctor 
Cameron, a tall and bronzed young Briton, “ with heavy 
moustache and keen grey, searching hunter's eyes,” &c. 
The Maharajah, vowing vengeance, invites the newly- 
married pair to his splendid Indo-Saracenic marble palace, 
and then, yataghan in hand, pays a midnight visit to the 
bedchamber of his guests, and “ drinks in Flora’s beauty in 
a long, burning gaze.” Flora, in her unconscious wifely 
modesty, wakes up, and the Maharajah has to get under 
the bed in double quick time. There are nice goings-on 


throughout the novel with poisons and snakes, and croco- 
diles and ambuscades, and rope-ladders and Buddha idols, 
and what not. Mr. Lunge has worked very hard to supply 
the public with “a good strong novel of Empire interests,” 
and we hope he will reap his reward. 

Francezka, by Molly Elliot Seawell, is one of those 
interminable historical romances of eighteenth century life 
in France which are absolutely untrue in spirit, tone, and 
feeling to the society whose life they pr fess to repr duce. 
The hero, the heroine, the villain, the French wits, the 
courtiers, philosophers, and grand ladies, the marshals, the 
clergy, and the rakes depicted for us, all are endowed with 
the breeding and mental attributes of a bright American 
lady. There is no illusion of life whatsoever in the story, 
except, maybe, for the good American public, for which it 
seems to have been “ constructed,” much as an hotel is 
constructed with a liberal allowance of upholstery of “ the 
period.” It is a story of Anglo-Saxon-American energy, 
and if it should fall into the hands of any intelligent reader 
of Latin blood he will have almost as good a time with it 
as he would have with an American wife. In Shapes of 
Clay we are back in company with our dear, good, faithful 
old friend, British idealism. The heroines of the piece 
are Ursula and Miriam, who have spiritual aspirations, 
which it would tax the efforts of the members of the 
Pioneer Club to live up to. Their habit is to bombard 
the unfortunate heroes with a fusillade of epigrams, which 
must be held responsible for the feeble effort by which 
British masculinity tries to assert its hollow “ rights.” Hol- 
voyd, a “ well-groomed, well-set-up Englishman,” however, 
makes a gallant effort to beat Ursula at her own game of 
moral aspiration, in this style : 


*** Ah, girl,’ he answered, ‘that is what we cannot do. If 
the weight of the chain clogs our feet here on earth, what 
would it be, when unrested, never ceasing in its journey, the 
soul would wander through space seeking vainly a foot- 
hold ? That is the fate of those who attempt for themselves 
to throw aside that which they have come to regard as a 
fetter. For ourselves we cannot do it; it ever remains pad- 
locked for us, until the hand which holds the master key 
shall, of its own will, unlock the bolt, and free us from 
captivity,’” &e. 

Poor Holroyd has his reward! Miriam beats Ursula 
at epigram, and Holroyd marries the winner. The Death 
Whistle, by Richard Marsh, shows us the other side of the 
shield, and is rich in all that “ healthy sensational interest ” 
which naturally or unnaturally follows on the reader’s in- 
troduction to gangs of forgers, sporting pugilists, superin- 
tendents of police, convict millionaires, and gaoled heirs 
to marquisates, who dig up buried treasure in Richmond 
Park. To do Mr. Marsh justice, he constructs his startling 
picture of criminal life with the cunning of an old hand at 
this ancient literary game, and he invests many of his 
scenes with a certain prosaic atmosphere that brings now 
and then an illusion of reality. Mr. Marsh would do well 
to study Wilkie Collins, and note how much nearer the 
latter’s sensational dramas are to verisimilitude than are 
any of those by latter-day novelists who have followed in 
his footsteps. Kwitters in the Sun has artistic aims, and, 
consequently, artistic faults of a very different order. Mr. 
Algernon Gissing once gave us in A Secret of the North 
Sea a strong and thoroughly able piece of work. It is, 
therefore, all the more to be regretted that he should have 
perpetrated in his last picture of rustic life a pseudo romance 
flatly out of drawing, and out of keeping with reality. Zillah 
Tussill, the gipsy girl, who marries the rich Squire Osborne, 
himself madly in love with the soldier's daughter, Ursula 
Dee, is, along with nearly all the other dramatis persona, 
but a pale reflection from Thomas Hardy’s pages. The 
style, the sentiment, the interchanging amorous relations of 
the various desperate and persistent wooers, all are fabri- 
cated on Hardy lines. We need say no more on this head, 
for we hope and believe that Kuitters in the Sun is but a 
temporary aberration on Mr. Algernon Gissing’s part from 
his artistic duty of analysing the life he has himself 
observed. Pigs in Clover, by Frank Danby, promises well, 
but performs very badly. There is a certain free-and-easy 
vulgarity of tone in the book, which suggests at the first 
blush that the authoress is really familiar with the life of 
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the Jewish magnates on the Rand and of our alien mil- 
lionaires in Park-lane—the life that she professes to 
describe. But the picture she draws of English upper- 
class social and political life is so obviously compounded of 
mere hearsay and miscellaneous reading that we soon 
begin to doubt whether her Hebraic gentry are not also 
made up “to order.” Louis Althaus’s vulgar eroticism 
and contempt for the women he seduces is probably drawn 
from life. But Frank Danby much underrates her Jewish 
readers’ intelligence if she thinks that her fancy tableaux of 
London and Cape Town intrigue, seen through Maida Vale 
glasses, will be accepted save at Messrs. Mudie’s counters. 
The British public needs badly another Thackeray to give 
it an inkling of what its life actually is and who are its real 
masters. But politicians and gentlemen on the Rand alike 
need not feel any alarm at their highly conventional “ like- 
” taken by Frank Danby. 

A pleasing contrast to the books we have been discuss- 
ing is the late William Tirebuck’s ’Zwixt God and 
Mammon. The author tried honestly in this story to analyse 
the subtle blend of spiritual aspirations and human tempta- 
tions that fills the mind of a young, “ ascetic,” highly-culti- 
vated priest of the Church of England. The Rev. Gomer 
Deen’s portrait is very cleverly drawn, and the worldly 
temptations that beset his professional path are most 
shrewdly set forth. Joy Probert, the spiritual Welsh girl, 
who stands for his better conscience, and Miss Aber- 
cromby Moore, his rich lady parishioner, who seduces him 
by an offer of a wealthy living, and ultimately marries him, 
are both skilfully observed and faithfully portrayed. Mr. 
Tirebuck did not live to give his novel a final revision, and 
his final scene, which describes the Rev. Gomer Deen’s 
despair and suicide, is true neither to life nor to art. 
Readers of The Speaker, however, will be well advised to 
send for the book. It is certainly worth (from the point of 
view of artistic sincerity) hundreds of novels of the type of 
Pigs in Clover or Knitters in the Sun. No Hero, by FE. W. 
Hornung, is also a sincere and creditable piece of work. 
The story describes how the hero, Captain Clephane, sets 
out to rescue Robin Evers, a young man of twenty, from his 
contemplated marriage with Mrs. Lascelles, a “ designing 
widow,” and how the hero falls a victim to the widow's 
charm. ‘There is some conventionality in the treatment of 
the situation, but the atmosphere and the tone of the con- 
versations are true to life. In short, the novel, though not 
particularly original, is ably handled, and should advance 
Mr. Hornung’s reputation. An April Princess, by Con- 
stance Smedley, on the other hand, is a strange medley of 
good and bad. The authoress has no little insight into the 
feminine temperament, and her analysis of a girl’s feelings 
in, presence of half a dozen of the men who are attracted 
and piqued by her would have been distinctly good if she 
could have resisted the temptation of playing to the gallery 
of “the suburbs” in trying to be ultra smart and ultra up- 
to-date. The analysis of the relations between the girl and 
her masculine adorers is clever, but the conversations are 
little but a display of suburban pyrotechnics and are 
grossly untrue to life. The authoress should do better 
work later on if she has the wit to discover that truth to 
nature is superior to strained artificiality, and that any 
“smartness” in art is akin to vulgarity. In respect of 
naturalness, Catherine Sterling, by Norma Lorimer, is 
decidedly in advance of An April Princess. The 
authoress has made a sincere effort to lay bare a woman’s 
feelings in contact with two very different types of men— 
the cold man of refined fibre, who “ likes and respects,” but 
has no passion of desire for the woman who loves him, and 
the strong-willed, coarser man of mere animal nature, who 
has a fierce, uncalculating, instinctive desire of her. Mr. 
Carnac, the priggish, “ refined” man of altruistic motives, 
is very neatly dissected, and Catherine’s idealisation of him 
and subsequent contempt are psychologically true. The 
defect of the book is that it is tedious in the opening, and 
that Catherine, in the first half, is taken at her own valua- 
tion by the authoress. Norma Lorimer will, however, do 
excellent work in the future if she should come to recognise 
that the half is greater than the whole in art. Wear of 
Kin, by Leslie Keith, and Bondman Free, by John Oxen- 


nesses 


ham, are less satisfactory. Both authors have made the 
mistake of trying to describe circles of society with which 
they are not sufficiently familiar. Both, however, give 
evidence of real insight, and if they will only paint for us 
the life they know they might have to be reckoned with 
seriously by critics in search of good work in_ fiction. 
Ronald Carnaquay and Mary North are novels of American 
life, which deserve the reader’s attention. Their authors aim 
at painting life as it is, and there is nothing either exag- 
gerated, meretricious, foolish, or insincere in the analysis of 
the social pictures they give us. Ronald Carnaquay, in par- 
ticular, is an excellent novel, a study of American religious 
life in a small country town. To sum up our survey, it 
may be said that seven of the fourteen authors we have 
criticised seem to think that transparent falsity to life does 
not destroy their pictures’ value, and of the remaining seven 
only three have any strong idea of so shaping their materiai 
as to produce a work of art. The British public’s desire 
for cheap diversion at the cost of real penetration an«| 
beauty no doubt is a large factor in the perpetuation of the 
novelists’ muddled standards. But the supply and demand of 
bad art is established on so natural a basis as to make any 
“ zollverein” propaganda in the matter entirely superfluous 
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FICTION NOTICES. 


It was certainly necessary in Mr. Heinemann’s sump- 
tuous series “A Century of French Romance” to intro- 
duce a novel of Daudet’s, and we doubt if a better repre- 
sentative of his work than The Nabob could have been 
chosen. Sapho may be, from the artistic point of view, a 
more perfect work; but, however autobiographical it may 
be, it seems to belong more to France than to Daudet, more 
to the country than the man. The Tartarin books, per- 
haps the most generally known of Daudet’s works in this 
country, are, with one exception, charming jeux d’es prit, and 
perhaps something more ; but they are not great efforts of 
creation, and could not be included in a series of master- 
pieces of romantic fiction. Of the other novels, all that 
was best in the first, /romont Jeune et Risler Ainé, can 
be found better in Ze Nabob; Numan Roumestan is less 
purely romantic, and is more of a psychological study, 
while Rois en Exile is a drama set on a less crowded and 
less interesting stage. The only novel that could possibly 
challenge the representative position given to Le Nadob is 
Jack; but we think, on the whole, that Professor Trent, in 
his rather loosely written introduction, is right in his con- 
clusions when he says, “ The fine, pathetic Jack brings us 
to the finer, more pathetic Nadod.” It is certainly a grand 
novel, with its moving pictures of life under the Second 
Empire, its bold characterisation, Mora, Monpavon, 
Felicia de Ruys, Jenkins, poor Jansoulet himself, and the 
rest; its wonderful episodes which reflect, perhaps, even 
more than the characters the great truths of life, and even 
what has been called his inartistic blend of naturalism and 
sentimentalism, which seems to us only to mean, in this 
case, that he has made his study of the world natural by 
occasionally being sentimental over it. Ze Nabdbob is one 
of the masterpieces of French fiction, and should be more 
widely known in this country. We hope that this good 
translation of it will produce the desired effect. 

Of historical novels, usually the dullest kind are those 
which are neither history nor fiction, but aim at narrating 
history under the fascinating guise of an imaginary story. 
Miss Katherine Stewart’s By Allan Water (Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliott, 6s.) has some of the defects of this kind of 
book ; but, on the whole, it is an exception. It tells, with 
great learning, to which Professor Masson in a prefatory 
note does no more than justice, and real skill in marshall- 
ing large forces of facts, the story of a family living near 
Stirling during the end of the seventeenth and the greater 
part of the eighteenth centuries. The element of fiction in 
the book is certainly reduced to a minimum, for this is 
evidently Miss Stewart's own family of which she writes, 
and she has access to voluminous records. She just uses 
her imagination to realise the lives o* her characters and 
to give actuality to their doings, and, on the whole, she 
produces a vivid and impressive picture, which seems true 
not only because it is laboured, but also because it is 
realised. This should greatly interest all who are inte- 
rested in Scottish history. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
A. HORRIBLY dull week in the City, which is re- 
duced to a state of decided dumps. The Yankee 
magnates are still selling, and their persistent sales of 
American shares make all other markets flat, check 
business, and causea general condition of wondering 
uncertainty, not untempered with profanity. The state 
of affairs ought at once to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the mighty financial genius who now thinks 
he is going to control our fiscal destinies. For 
the present position is a mere intolerable shibboleth of 
athing. There are hundreds of English company pro- 
moters starving—no; that will never do, they are 
English and therefore parochial; let us try again; 
there are dozens of glorious self-governing colonies, 


the brightest stones in our Imperial crown, as hard up 


as can be, and wanting to issue loans ; yet they dare 
not do so because this wretched American crisis and the 
continued sales of Yankee shares here have narrowed 
the swallowing powers of the London market. 

The question that we, as patriotic ‘‘ Britishers,” 
have to answer, is, are we going to take this lying 
down? Or shall we slap our chests, beat our drums, 
and go off to Highbury and tell the great man all about 
it? He would stop it in half a moment. He would 
say that this problem merits inquiry; that it is pre- 
posterous for sound Imperial loanmongers to have 
to wait until the Americans have finished dump- 
ing their discredited securities on our reluctant 
market. Then, probably, a telegram would arrive 
stating that Mr. Seddon, in the course of a 
speech on the occasion of the opening of a new mutton 
depot, had threatened that unless his loans were 
immediately quoted at preferential prices he would be 
obliged to conclude a treaty of reciprocity and mutual 
loan guaranteeing with Peru. 

Unless some happy intervention takes place, the 
City has little prospect but that of biting its thumbs 
till after the summer holidays ; though by the way it 
proposes to do a useful day's work by protesting 
against taxes on the food of the people. As for busi- 
ness, there is practically none, and the City cannot 
make out why, because money is at last “cheap,” at 
any rate in appearance. It refuses to understand that 
until the huge mass of Government securities created 
for the purposes of that profitable and creditable South 
African war has been absorbed, there can be no sound 
and healthy activity. A wretched peddling beginning 
of the reduction of debt is to be made in August, 
when ten millions of Exchequer bonds will be paid 
off and six millions issued—a net reduction of four 
millions. This is playing with the question. 








There is always something pathetically amusing 
about the meetings of the Chartered Company and the 
manner in which the Grand Imperial shareholders 
in this hopelessly unremunerative enterprise listen 
patiently to the spread-eagle tales of possibilities that 
are always laid before them by the board. Hitherto it 
used to be the magnetic personality of Mr. Rhodes 
that did most of the heavy work in this direction. This 
year the task fell to the lot of two comparatively com- 
monplace peers. Yet the meeting seems to have gone 
off all right, and the shareholders appear to have been 
as pleased as ever by the tale of monetary deficits 
on the one hand and immeasurable undeveloped re- 
sources on the other. ‘‘ Rhodesia is a country 
of limitless possibilities.” How the echo of that 
sentence seems to ring down the years, passed on 
from meeting after meeting of the Chartered Company 
—and yet the possibilities never seem to get anywhere 
nearer to being probabilities, much less actualities. 
The usual tale was trotted out of all the innumerable 
metals, cereals, cotton, tobacco, and everything else 
that Rhodesia could produce if it liked, and yet it never 





seemed to occur to a single shareholder to ask when it 
was going to begin. Of course, the necessity for 
supplementing the supply of labour was brought 
forward and enthusiastically endorsed by the share- 
holders. And the only point at which the meeting 
showed any sign of restiveness was when it was 
proposed that £10,000 should be subscribed out of the 
company’s funds toa Rhodes memorial—a suggestion 
which had to be amended by the substitution of £5,000 
for £10,000. een 

Unfortunately there is another side to the Rho- 
desian picture. If the shareholders are easily pleased, 
the inhabitants seem to be becoming decidedly outspoken. 
The Financial News tells us that a series of articles in 
favour of the abrogation of the British South Africa 
Company’s charter has been begun by the Bulawayo 
Observer, and that the first of the series argues in 
favour of a Government ‘‘ whose policy should be the 
development of the State rather than the enrichment 


- of shareholders.” This is really rather hard on holders 


of ‘‘ Chartered,’ who have never received one penny 
in dividends ; but the writer of this lurid article pro- 
ceeds to asseit that Rhodesia is ‘‘ on the brink of such 
a disaster as befell Johannesburg in 1889.” It seems 
that Rhodesian public opinion, both white and black, 
will soon have food for reflection before it. 

Quite a little batch of prospectuses this week. The 
most interesting and momentous one is that of the 
** Mono-Rail,” or, to give it its official title, the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Electric Express Railway 
Company. The authorised .capital is £2,100,000 
and the debenture debt £700,000, and subscriptions 
are now invited for the share capital. The com- 
pany proposes to shoot travellers from Man- 
chester to Liverpool (about 34} miles) in 20 minutes 
instead of the 4o to 45 now taken by the fastest 
trains. The prospectus says that ‘‘in this system de- 
railment is practically impossible” and ‘ there will be 
no mixture of fast and slow traffic, no coupling of cars, 
no crossings, no points, no shunting, so that all these 
fertile causes of delays and accident vanish.” It is cer- 
tainly most desirable that the money should be sub- 
scribed for this very interesting venture, since it would 
have a most satisfactory and stimulating effect on the 
army of mummies and nepotists who at present do their 
best to break the hearts of the more energetic of our 
railway administrators. A network of such lines all 
over the country would be a most useful revolution. 

Besides this, there was an issue of Preference shares 
by the South Staffordshire Tramways Company, a baby 
of the British Electric Traction, and one of Preference 
shares and Debenture stock by the Isle of Wight 
Electric Light and Power Company, a baby of Edmund- 
son's Electricity Corporation, a well-behaved and well- 
managed rival of the B.E.T. Frederick Gorringe also 
made his bow as a limited company, and an Havana 
Electric Company appealed for subscriptions. A loan 
was placed by Bournemouth, and it is said that 
Brighton is just going to give the investors a chance. 

JANus. 


OPTION DEALING. 








To many even now the Advantages of Option Dealing are quite 
unknown. It is, however, admitted by all competent to judge 
that Call Options afford to the Small Capitalist the safest and 
best method of dealing in Stocks and Shares. The following 
among other advantages offered by Options are, we believe, 
conclusive testimony to this statement :—No Commission, no 
Interest, and no Contango. In Option Dealing the Small In- 

vestor is on equal terms with the Wealthy Capitalist. 


Write for Explanatory Pamphlet. 
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